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OUR NEXT VOLUME. 

A year ago, at the commencement of the pres- 
ent volume of the Farmer, we were obliged, by 
the rapid and unprecedented advance in the cost 
of paper and all the materials of printing, to 
adopt some course by which the additional ex- 
pénse of publishing our journal could be met. Of 
the two alternatives presented, that of reducing 
the number of pages, or of increasing the price, we 
decided for various reasons to adopt the former 
one, hoping that the progress of the war would 
soon restore business to its customary channels, 
and enable us to return to our regular size. We 
have been disappointed. The year has passed 
away without ending the war, and the price of all 
kinds of commodities has continued to advance. 
Under these circumstances we shall be obliged to 
continue on for the present without increasing the 
size of our magazine. 

We regret this as much as any of our readers 
can do. We should be very glad to have so large 
a list that a very small per cent. of profit would 
compensate us for our time and labor, but with a 
small list the proportionate expense of publishing 
a paper is much greater, as there are certain ex- 
penses which are always fixed, and are neither re- 
duced by the reduction of circulation, nor enlarged 
by its increase. 

The demand upon the advertising columns of 
our weekly issue has become so great as to com- 
pel an enlargement of that, and as that will some- 
what increase the amount of agricultural reading 
we shall be able to give, the contents of the 
Monthly will be carefully selected, and only such 
matter published as is of permanent value. 

We believe we shall make the Farmer deserv- 
ing of the support of every agriculturist in New 
England, and we hope not only to preserve our 
present list, but to add largely to our circle of 
readers. 

Will nut every one of our subscribers, besides 


continuing his own subscription, send us the name | 





of one or more of his neighbors, to be put upon 
our books for the new year? We offer no large 
sounding premiums for this service, but reduce 
our terms to as low a figure as we can afford, and 
intend to give our readers the value of their pay- 
ments in the pages of the Farmer itself, without 
feeling that we must make it up to them in some 
other way. 

Now is the time to make your effort in this di- 
rection, and we ask all, either single subscribers 
or clubs, to send in their orders promptly for the 
year 1864. 





IMPLEMENTS AT THE ILLINOIS FAIR. 

The show in this department, it is said, has never 
been excelled in the character and variety of im- 
plements and machinery. The Prairie Farmer 
speaks of two new ones which we noticed some 
months ago : 


Comstock’s Rotary SpPADER.—There was 
much interest expressed to see this implement 
tried. As promised by Mr. Comstock, the ma- 
chine was op the ground and was the centre of a 
crowd of spectators during the whole fair. A spot 
of ground within the enclosure was set aside for 
his use, and the machine was frequently put into 
use, cutting up the ground three feet wide and 
eight inches deep, being drawn by two horses, al- 
though the team that should be used would be 
four horses. The impression made on the people 
present seemed to be of the most sbthdetoey 
character. 


Burson’s GRAIN BINDER was on exhibition by 
the inventor, W. W. Burson, of Rockford. Itwas 
attached to the J. H. Manny reaper, the same as 
at the trial in Dixon. The machine was constant- 
ly thronged with visitors during the week, mak- 
ing a very favorable impression. 





t= The culture of sorghum or Chinese cane for 
syrup is beeoming extensive in Connecticut. In 
the south part ote State large crops have been 
raised for thrée yur years. In the vicinity of 
New Britain, this year, the crop has been exten- 
sively experimented ~upon, and so te has proved 
a success. 














THOUGHTS (FOR Awe os 
_*AWhen icicles hang by the wall, 
f » And Dick, the shepherd, blows the nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 
And-milk comes frozen home rf pail: 

When blood is nipt.”"— SHAKSPEARE. 
Poor, naked wretches, whereso’er you are, 
That bide the peltings of the pitiless storm, 
How shall. your houseless heads and unfed sides, 
Yout looped and windowed raggedness, defend you 
From seasons such as these ?”? 


| INTER, in this 
i fey Yegion, is truly 
a season of 

= dreariness and 

desolation, to 

such as the po- 

- et describes, It 

comes upon us 

with its stern 

and forbidding 

= brow wreathed 

hes with clouds, 

and mounted on 

the car of storms as the conquer- 
or and annihilator of all that is 
bright, and beautiful, and lovely on earth. Des- 
olate Winter! ‘The shorn fields are palely gleam- 
ing in the spectral sunlight—the grand old woods 


— 


are the temples of silence, save where the icy 
winds, moaning through their verdureless aisles, 
tell us that “Nature is passing through the dark 
valley typical of death.” Yes, Winter is here in 


all his stern and stirring pomp. The long nights 
have come, the long, dark, winter nights, when in 
social isolation we draw the heavy curtains, and 
sit down by our hearths to meditate and to dream 
The light has left the starry skies that bended 
over us in youth, and the heavy storm-charged 
clouds roll up, and grow heavier and darker as we 
muse, From the present we turn back with mem- 
ory, and over all the past we wander. 
**Once more the faggot blaze is bright 
Upon our father’s hearth ; 
Once more the shadows on the wall 
Invite to sinless mirth. 
Once more our mother’s voice we hear, 
An echo from the past, 
Recalling love too sweet and pure, 
And scenes too bright to last.’’ 

How well, at such times, do we remember the 
little cottage nestled amid the gray old hills, and 
the whole picture of our childhood’s home—its in- 
nocent sports, its warm and unselfish affections, 
and the old familiar words that rang out from the 
old familiar lips their silver syllables. And with 
what an intense joy, as this cloud-land rises upon 
our mental vision, do we listen again to the joy- 
ous laugh, the gush of the heart’s sweet song, and 
fancy that we feel the pressure of lips long cold, 
once more warm and loving upon our own. Again 








beaming 
first worshipped with all ; 
first delusion, sparkles with the radiant | 
those happy hours. The mother, in that 
chamber, with the dim lamp and snowy c 
gleaming out from the corner, where we. knelt at 
her-side and listened to the evening prayer, lifts 
her white hands to her brow..again, and says,.— 
“God bless and keep thee, my boy!” God help 
us now! how have we wandered sifce our souls 
first felt that earnest benediction! “At such times, 
if ever in this life, 


**We lift our trusting eyes 

From the hills our fathers trod, 
To the sunshine of the skies, 

To the Sabbath of our Ged,’’ 

But hark! ‘Tis the voiee of the tempest: in its 
wrath. It has the voice of a demon out there. 
Our thoughts are driven homeward by its wild 
tones, and the Present once more triumphs dver 
the Past. Another picture is presented for our 
contemplation—a picture of the poor, the needy 
and the desolate, who sit shivering ragged and 
desolate. The pallid brow and sunken eye of the 
invalid mother, around whose slowly-beating heart 
no earthly hope sheds its blessed light, sits sur- 
rounded by her starving and helpless ones, and 
growing paler atid sadder as the storm rolls on. 
To her, alas! beyond the sombre and desolate 
walls of her own dwelling, the world is a blank. 
Its sympathies and its charities are foreign to her 
wants. Pale weeper by the clfeerless hearth! 


-| the winds that are even now wailing thy requiem 


up in yonder sky, are not colder than, sometimes, 
the charity of this cold world,—but it is not all so. 

As we sit by our own bright hearths, surround- 
ed by the blessings of God, let us remember the 
poor. As we partake of His bountiful goodness, 
we should think of those upon whom the storm of 
adversity has broken, and the clouds of affliction 
poured their bitter rain. A little, judiciously dis- 
pensed from the basket of our abundance, will 
cause many a cold heart to throb with gratitude, 
and bring the sunshine of joy to many a desolate 
home. No man can better afford to be charitable 
than the farmer, for, of all men, he is the most di- 
rectly and abundantly favored of Providence, and 
should, therefore, be the most willing almoner of 
His bounties. 

“He who giveth to the poor, lendeth to the 
Lord.” 





(= Late English papers state that the potato rot 
has suddenly appeared in Ireland, destroying a 
large portion of the crop. This fact has tended to 
increase emigration, and the people were leaving 
in large numbers for Canada and the United States. 
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BAD TREATMENT OF A CALF. 

The benefit of about half of the world’s expe- 
rience is lost by the reluctance of mankind to con- 
fess their errors and mistakes. In agriculture, 
farmers ave ready to communicate the details of 
successful experiments, but say as little as possi- 
ble of their failures and mismanagement. As an 
exception to this rule, Mr. F. Woon, of Chester 
County, Pa., makes the following confession, in 
the American Steck Journal, of the manner in 
which a quiet and gentle calf was changed to a 
wild and fractious animal : 


Some years since I had a calf, half Durham and 
half native, of very quiet and gentle stock. When 
said calf was about five weeks old we loaded it 
into the harvest wagon, which, by the way, had 
but one board of about a foot wide for the bot- 
tom. The calf was held in the wagon by two men, 
its legs frequently falling through the bottom and 
sides of the wagon bed, till it was somewhat 
bruised and very much frightened. Wetook it to 
a distant field and turned it out amongst a lot of 
feeding steers, which immediately made chase and 
run the calf around the field somewhat like a pack 
of hounds after a fox, till the calf was so much 
exhausted as to be scarcely able to stand, and I 
thought would die; it lived, however, and ever 
after appeared as wild as a deer whenever a man 
would go into the field. Atthree years old it had 
a calf, and with considerable coaxing the women 
got it so quiet as to milk, but a man could scarce- 
ly get within twenty feet of her, always wild and 
fearful when a man was near. This calf was also 
raised, and was nearly as wild as the frightened 
mother, yet treated gently. In due time this calf 
also had a calf, which was raised, and inherited the 
same wild disposition of the grandmother. The 
cow No. 1 afterwards had two other calves, which 
evinced the same wild disposition, from three days 
old to theirdeath. We attempted to make a work 
ox of one of those calves, but could never con- 
quer its prejudices. 





For the New England Farmer. 
“WEST’S IMPROVED PUMP.” 

Epirors oF NEw ENGLAND FARMER :—I can 
give Mr. Geo. C. Noyes the information that he 
wants. Perhaps in doing so I shall give a good 
many other persons some, useful knowledge about 
pumps for farm use. If so, I shall be doing some 
good. In doing so, I may benefit the pump- 
maker as well. What of that? He is one who 
has done much for the benefit of others, by his 

powers of invention. So let us reciprocate. 
West’s improved pump is an anti-freezing 
pump. I have proved this four years. The only 
protection ever given is to open a small vent be- 
low the platform before freezing weather. This 
lets the water down from the spout in a minute or 
two after using une pump. This requires an ex- 
tra stroke or two, to fill the pipe. In summer 
this vent is plugged. In four years this pump has 
not required four cents’ worth of repairs, though 
in daily use, often to the extent of many barrels a 
day, for the use of two houses and barn, neigh- 
. bors and travellers. Itisagood pump. The best 
Tever used. It does work easily. So easily that 
small children can always get water. It is not 
liable to get out of order. It is both a suction 





and force pump. I hare a hose to stréw on the 
muzzle, through which I can throw water wherever 
I please. There is also a place below the platform 
where a pipe can be attached, through which 
water can be forced any distance. 

I have another of West’s pumps in my kitehen,” 
which draws water from a cistern twenty feet dis- 
tant. This is like the one - pany of by you. The 
working part of the pipe will not freeze. The pipe. 
below the pump requires protection. This, though, 
in use continually, has never had a cent expended 
for repairs in four years, and it is but little tore 
trouble to get water than it would be to draw it 
from a cock, it works so easily. 

There may be other pumps equally good. I 
hope there are. The more the better. I don’t 
know them; I do this, and give it this unqualified 
recommendation, for the benefit of others—of all 
farmers. - Sorow Rosinson. 

Near New York, Oct. 14, 1863. ' 





For the New England Farmer. ; 


METEOROLOGICAL RECORD FOR 
AUGUST, 1863. 


These observations are taken for and under the 
direction of the Smithsonian Institution. 

The average temperature of August was 69° ; 
average mid-day temperature, 76°. The corres- 
ponding figures for August, 1862, were 68° and 
75°. Warmest day, the 3d, averaging 81° ; cold- 
est day, the 27th, averaging 56°. Highest tem- 
perature, 92°; lowest do., 45°. 

Average height of mercury in the barometer, 
29.27 inches; do. fur August, 1862, 29.25 inches. 
Highest daily average, 29.57 inches, on the 27th; 
lowest do., 29.07 inches, on the 22d. Range of 
mercury from 29.59 inches to 29.04 inches. Rain’ 
fell on fourteen days; amount of rain, 5.78 inches ; 
ten wet days and 4.09 inches of rain, Aug., 1862, 
There were three clear days; on three days the 
sky was entirely overcast. 

The narrow range of the barometer will be no- 
ticed—neither sinking low nor rising high. 

For September, 1863. 


The average temperature of September was 57°; 
average mid-day temperature 66°. Correspond- 
ing figures for Sept., 1862, 59° and 69°. Warm- 
est day the 17th, averaging 72°; coldest day, the 
22d, averaging 45°. Highest temperature record- 
ed, 78° ; lowest do., 35°. 

Average height of mercury in the barometer, 
29.34 inches; do. for Sept., 1862, 29.34 inches. 
Highest daily average 29.72 inches, on the 23d; 
lowest do., 28.94 inches, on the 18th. Range of 
mercury from 29.80 inches to 28.80 inches. Rain 
fell on ten days; amount of rain 3.52 inches ; five 
wet days and 1.84 inches of rain in Sept., 1862. 
There were six clear days; on three days the sky 
was entirely overcast. 

The height of mercury being the same durin 
Sept. 63 and ’62 will be noticed. The first ee 
frost came on the morning of the 23d, coincident 
with the highest elevation of the mercury in the 
barometer. The winds, usually somewhat fresh 
during the month, have been light. A. C, 

Claremoy, N. H. 





= The amount of lumber surveyed at Bangor 
from April ist to Nov. Ist, 1863, was 163,070,283 
feet, against 179,134,163 feet in 1862, and 109,- 
835,179 feet in 1861. 
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PARING AND BURNING. 

In England, when lands become exhausted and 
foul, the farmer sometimes proceeds to renovate 
them by what is called “paring and burning.” 
This process is carried on with great facility and 
despatch, and, as we are assured, with results al- 
together satisfactory. In this country, however 
the attempt to renovate impoverished lands by 
this operation has rarely been made. -We have 
experimented on a few acres and found the pro- 
cesa encouraging. Mr. SorHaM, at Hereford Hall, 
near Albany, is the only individual this side the 
Atlantic, of whose experiments in this depart- 
ment of agricultural improvement we have any 
definite account. His experience demonstrates the 
practicability of renovating exhausted fields by 
this process, as well as its economy. The opera- 
tion consists in cutting a thin slice from the sur- 
face of the soil, whether in grass or foul with 
heath, fern, or other spurious vegetation, and after 
allowing the sods, thus detached, to dry thorough- 
ly in the sun,—to facilitate which they are gener- 
ally deposited in heaps, burning them -slowly, 
without open combustion or a very intense heat, 
to ashes. The product of the combustion is a 
mixture of burnt earth, charred vegetable matter 
and the ash of that part which is entirely consum- 
ed. The object of paring and burning may be 
considered as three-fold—each distinct: First, 
the destruction of insects; second, the clearing of 
the soil of spurious vegetation, and, thirdly, the 
supplying a healthy and stimulating food for the 
sustenance of valuable crops. The manure thus 
obtained possesses a specific character, and is very 
powerful, being liberally impregnated with alka- 
line salts and carbonaceous matter, and acts as a 
powerful promoter of vegetable development. 

“In England,” says a late writer, “paring and 
burning the surface is an almost invariable pre- 
liminary in the conversion of waste lands into til- 
lage, and when these lands are in a ‘state of na- 
ture,’ overrun with wild plants, which cannot be 
easily brought to decay by simply burying them 
in the ground, burning is the readiest and most 
. effectual mode of destroying them. In this case, 
the practice is recommended and approved of.” 

We have in this country a large amount of land 
—now ina state of partial or entire unproduc- 
tiveness—which might, perhaps, be rendered high- 
ly fertile by the adoption of this method of re- 
clamation. Indeed, it has been resorted to quite 
extensively in our swamp and bog lands, but these 
are not, in our judgment, the lands whence the 
greatest benefits of this process may be derived. 
We should be glad to see it introduced on upland 
soils, which, in consequence of excessMe cropping 
and neglect, have become foul with spurious veg- 
etation, and require some cleansing process before 
they can be profitably worked, or made to produce 





a remunerating growth of any kind, There are 
thousands of acres of old pastures of this charac- 
ter in New England, densely covered with low 
bushes in spots, and occupying one-half or two- 
thirds of the whole surface. Cutting these bushes, 
and merely burning them on the ground, will not 
effect a cure—the remedy does not go deep enough 
—but if the whole surface over a given limit is 
pared, and when the roots, bushes and turfs are 
dry, the whole is slowly burned, the ashes scat- 
tered, and a little grass seed of various kinds 
sowed and raked in, we think there will be an ef- 
fectual reclamation. It may be objected that great 
labor will be required to accomplish this. We ad- 
mit it—but if great results follow, that labor will 
be well expended. We hope some of our enter- 
prising farmers will try this method, on a small 
scale, at least. Where paring is done, the bushes 
need not be cut, as they are so many levers, or 
handles, to assist in peeling off the surface. In 
all old soils, also, there are generally multitudes 
of insects which prey upon the roots of vegeta- 
bles; and these will be either destroyed by the 
fire, or expelled by the ashes spread upon the sur- 
face after the burning has been completed. 

The grass growing on one acre of land thus re- 
claimed, would probably be worth more for pas- 
ture feed than that growing on five, or even ten 
acres, of old bushy and mossy pasture-land. An 
important question with our farmers for many 
years has been, “How shall we reclaim our ex- 
hausted pastures?” Let this plan be tried, if only 
on a few square rods, and ascertain what the re- 
sult will be. 


BINDING MACHINE. 

At the late “Reaper Trial,” held under the di- 
rection of the De Kalb Co., Ill., Agricultural So- 
ciety, there were some twenty different reapers, 
mowers and binders tested, during two days. 
From a lengthy report in the Rural New Yorker 
we copy the following notice of “Marsh Brothers’ 
Self-Raker and Hand-Binder.” 


It is a novelty, It is drawn by two horses, 
driven by a driver who sits elevated high over a 
large driving wheel which propels the sickle, reel, 
and an endless apron. The grain falls on this 
endless apron, and is carried on it up over the 
driving wheel and over an upper cylinder at the 
right of the driving wheel, falling into a trough. 
On a platform beside this trough stands.two men 
who bind the grain as fast as it falls there,—each 
alternating with the other in binding a bundle. 
These men stood under an awning of cotton to 
keep them from the sun. This machine cut five 
feet wide. Its draft, according to the report of 
the Committee, was 325 pounds. It carried three 
men. The team did not appear to labor hard. It 
is true they were not hurried. After cutting once 
around the field, both men binding, one of them . 
sits down on the binding table, quietly folds his 
arms and looks on. The other, one of the Marsh 
Brothers, binds the balance of the acre as fast as 
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the machine cuts it. It is pretty snug work ; but 
the binding is well done, and without great effort, 
apparently. Yet some one suggests that he can- 
not do it ali day. His blood is up instanter! He 
offers to bet that he can cut, with one man to 
drive, and bind alone, twelve acres in twelve suc- 
cessive hours. No one takes the bet; but sundry 
neighbors who know what he can do, cry, “Yes, 
Sir, and he will do it, too.” But let us see what 
data he has from this time test upon which to 
base this bet. How long was he cutting and bind- 
ing this acre? Fifty minutes, the official timer 
says. The wheat stood up finely, was a pretty 
good stand, and was probably a fair average test. 
The field was well cut. There was not a particle 
of waste. No cleaner field was found r any 
machine. No better bound grain was set up dur- 
ing the two days. These are ae | suggestive 
facts, which will not be lost upon the inventors 
and reaper men present, you may be sure. 





“OF MY OWN RAISING.” . 

In a late number of the New Hampshire Jour- 
nal of Agriculture, Mr. Z. Breed gives the result 
of six years’ experience in wheat raising. He first 
tried winter wheat, but now prefers the spring 
wheat, for the cultivation of which. he gives the 
following brief directions: 

In the first place, the weevil is pretty sure to 
attack it if it blossoms when the fly is ready for it. 
To avoid this difficulty the seed should be put in 
early. To accomplish this the plowing should be 
done late in the fall. A slight coat of manure on 
the surface is what I begin with in the spring. 
The ground is well harrowed and levelled. The 
wheat is washed, poured upon the barn floor and 
thoroughly coated with slacked lime. My grass 
seed is mixed with the wheat. It is all put on the 
ang: together, thoroughly harrowed and rolled. 

hus managed, my crops are all good, and six 

years of this kind of experience gives me full con- 
fidence in the plan. Good crops are raised on 
sward ground, turned under in September, and 
treated in the spring as described above. The ex- 

sure of the soil to the frosts of winter prepares 
it for the grain, and the straw will stand up better 
and the grain will be more perfect than when the 
plowing is done in spring. 

Mr. Breed thinks his success authorizes him to 
assure the farmers of New England that many of 
them may enjoy, with him, the satisfaction, bor- 
dering on pride, of being able to say to their 
friends who eat bread at their tables, “This is 
made from wheat of my own raising;” a remark 
he suggest, that makes one feel a little larger— 
as though he occupied more space in the world 
than he dees when telling the price of his last 
barrel, or saying whether it was branded “St. 
Louis” or “New Orleans.” Mr. B. further dis- 
courses as follows, upon the interest which we all 
have in the result of the labor of our brain or mus- 
cle, and which is as much a part of our reward as 
the pecuniary compensation received or expected. 

One always has an affection for his own. The 
— of his own labor are nearer and dearento 

than any other. They are a part of him. He 





has worked himself into them. His thought and 
his muscle have been — in their produc- 
tion. No matter upon one labors with brain 
and hand—it becomes his own. It is the result 
of his effort. Let him scrub up the bushes and 
stumps upon an old bog; dig in mud and water 
and drain it; the time comes when he will go a 
little out of his way to walk over that ground and 
eg it with what it was before. He treads 
the ground under his feet with an earnest, 
proud step that others know nothing of. This is 
all right. He is getting his reward. His pocket 
feels it, too, but the lover of improvement does 
not reap his reward entirely in do and cents. 
He has changed the future of nature from a for- 
bidding, unproductive aspect, to a pleasant and 
productive one. In the contemplation of the 
change he has wrought he gets a portion of his 
pay for labor expended. 





PRICE OF WOOL. 

A New York farmer who is holding on to his 
clip of wool for a higher price, which he believes 
will yet be offered, gives the following reasons 
through the Rural New Yorker, for the faith that 
is in him : 

I claim that wool is absurdly low,—JZ mean the 
_* wool,—though I am by no means sure 

ut it will stay so. I think mee | cents per pound 
would be about the average that Western New 
York farmers have received for their wool in past 
time. Whenever it has taken a plunge down, as 
it often has, it was owing té a sudden contraction 
of our currency. A short supply of bank favors 
has very frequently tumbled wool down ten or 
twenty cents per pound, and now that there is no 
limit to money that can be had for “good paper,” 
I know not why wool should not twmble up at 
least ten cents per pound ;—in fact, the deprecia- 
tion of our currency is such that fifty cents now 
is not more than equal to forty cents in the aver- 
age of years; so we will call it fifty cents. The 
army demand may reasonably raise it five cents, 
by reason of the greater consumption and destruc- 
tion of garments, so we will callit fifty-five cents. We 
must import a part of our poke 3 , the price of 
which determines, by a law of trade, the value of 
the remainder; and as we virtually pay for it in 
gold, worth about thirty-one percent. premium, this 
should advance wool about twelve cents, from which 
we are to deduct the five cents’already allowed for 
inflation, making seven cents, which leaves wool 
at sixty-two cents per pound. The absence of 
cotton, (and it can’t come again in a month at the 
wave ofa magician’s wand,) creates a very great 
additional consumption of wool, and ought at the 
least to advance wool eight cents, which leaves it 
at seventy. 

Now it is well known that as cloth advanced, 
we hung to our old garments till they would not 
hang to us; and there is now a necessity for more 
than an average purchase Of clothing through the 
length and breadth of the land, and the universal 
ony oa given to labor, and the abundance of 
cash, will insure these purchases to be made, se- 
curing a fall and winter trade never better in the 
history of the country, and this should advance 
wool at least five cents, making seventy-five cents 
per , which is alJ that I ask for my clip! I 
don’t say that wool will bring this, but I do say, 
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that if it don’t, farmers are cheated out of their 
just dues. We must take the twenty-five cents a 
pound that is vounchsafed when our miserable 
currency system takes a tumble; but when pro- 
pitious gales blow we are denied the benefit, 
through preposterous fears and unscriptural com- 
binations! One of my workmen has just bought 
a coarse gray coat for nine dollars,—thaticould 
have been bought for five before the war-—and 
since the price of making it has by no means 
doubled, the material in the coat costs the con- 
sumer twice what it once did, and yet wool is sell- 
ing hereabouts for fifty-five and sixty cents a 

und. I advise nobody—I protest, as in duty 
| soreery H. T. B. 





For the New England Farmer. 
LETTER FROM THE HILLS. 


The best farms and best roads are in the valleys. 
Hence, those who ramble will rarely write yon 
about farming upon the hills, which are either a 
majority, or plurality, in New England. 

This is Orange County, Vt., very hilly,—indeed, 
all hills, did not hills mean valleys, too. From 
many good pastures all the high mountains in thie 
State and New Hampshire can be viewed, and the 
tourist can be well paid for rambling over them. 
Their sides are so steep, that the man who cleared 
them would, at first thought, seem to have been a 
simpleton. Cattle, feeding on their sides, some- 
times lose their balance and roll down, as I saw, 
yesterday, was the case of an unlucky ox. The 
soil itself, once clasped by the roots of the trees, 
falls by its own weight: Great trees grow at the 
height of 3000 feet above the sea. Mount Mans- 
field has timber all around the Tip-Top House fit 
for firewood, though the last three or four hun- 
dred feet of the peaks are naked. 

Vermont, thus clothed with forests and soil, has 
little waste land, and is amazingly rich in sheep, 
cattle, horses, and in butter and cheese. Sap- 
sugar, the best of all good things, is had almost 
for the asking. The sugar maple is the natural, 
spontaneous shrub, bush and tree. Cut off the 
first growth and up spring the maples—so thick, 
that an old resident assures me that at the end of 
twenty-five years, the soil is exhausted and spoil- 
ed, so prolific is the second growth. Many of the 
sugar orchards bave an undergrowth of maple 
chapparal, requiring roads to be mown every year 
in which to gather the sap. This county is riven 
in twain by a fissure, through which an affluent of 
White River comes to the South Royalston depot. 
On one side cattle are sometimes troubled with 
bone-ail, showing a deficiency of phosphate, while 
on the opposite side of the valley there is no com- 
plaint yet, and milch cows fatten or fail-up as 
they are driven from one side tothe other. Glanc- 
ing at the deficient soil it shone in the sun like a 
silicious loam. But such sand, on such hills, when 
was it made? That boulder there glitters, too. 
Limestone—mica. Is mica magnesia? I don’t 
remember. Well, this -soil is very soft, ploughs 
and works easily, grows great potatoes, (none for 
poss market this year,) fine buckwheat—or the 

ndian wheat as it is called here—oats and spring 
wheat. Some fields come into red-top easily and 
naturally, others into red clover. In June,’ the 
the dandelion colors the pastures as far as the eye 
can reach. I am assured that newly cleared land 
will not give a good crop of spring or winter wheat 





as it did forty years ago. Hence, timbered land 
often is worth no more than pasture, and the own- 
er will give the timber, w and first crop, for 
clearing it. The first erop will be toes, sec- 
ond oats, or wheat, with risk of mildew. 

There is some tendency to an absorption of 
small farms into large ones, with tenants, or mort- 
gagors, though Vermont’s energetic young men do 
not all emigrate. I see my friend’s NV. H. Farmer 
is receipted to 1865. His hay crop looked formid~- 
able. One, “Davis’ Improved,” was all the mow- 
er in market. May be he could cut over some of 
his smoothest land with a machine. He ventured, 
carefully, a little further, and further, walking be- 
hind and watching and tending over the most ap- 
palling rocks and offsets, stone-heaps and trees, 
cutting a maple an inch in diameter inside the 
bark. His team, by the way, was a light one and 
soon learned not to go through even a light ob- 
struction, but back out. It is true that knives 
and guards caught it somewhat. But these are 
plenty. .The mowing-machine has gone up, with 
@ witness, to the hill-tops and will never come 
down. So, builders, go on! Be ready for the 
next campaign. The haying was finished mostly 
by the 15th of September, though a little grass 
ae remains to be cut. The potato blight came a 
ittle before the 1st of Sept. What is it, physio- 
logically? It arrested them instantaneously, to 
all appearance, when but one-third grown. The 
rot also prevails tosome extent. Instead of send- 
ing two bundred thousand dollars’ worth to mar- 
ket, as she has done some years, Vermont has no 
more than enough for herself. Hay is large in 
bulk, corn is uncommonly fine, oats and wheat no 
more than middling in quantity or quality. Ver- 
monters are good livers, good citizens, good pat- 
riots, hospitable, and if your correspondents by 
habit will but encounter her hills as well as vales, 
lying so often like a half-opened fan, they will find 
ample materials for useful and entertaining letters 
to your readers. A. M. 


Chelsea, Vi,, Sept. 24, 1863. ~ 


For the New England Farmer. 
HORTICULTURAL NOTES---No. 3. 


A few words about cherries, a fruit that ripens 
with the raspberries. It has been a valuable fruit, 
though of late it has not done well. The trees are 
recovering, however, from the injury they received 
a year or two ago, so that there was considerable 
fruit this season. Years ago, the Black Tartarian 
was, perhaps, the very finest variety raised, but it 
is now hardly worth growing extensively. The 
trees become diseased. Very early cherries are 
of no great use, for the birds take them all. There 
are many varieties in the eatalogues of nursery- 
men, but not a great many of them are planted to 
any great extent. The leading sorts for market 
are :—Black Eagle, a very fine cherry by the way. 
Downer, a rather late red cherry, tree hardy, pop- 
ular market variety. Black Tartarian, very large 
and fine, not so popular as formerly. Sparhawk’s 
Honey, or Honey Heart, a red cherry, very sweet 
and good. Napoleon Bigarreau, a hard-fleshed, 
red variety, cracks badly in wet weather. Black 
Heart, is an old, and somewhat popular sort. 
Coe’s Transparent, is a very handsome, light-color- 
od fruit of large size ; promises well, Mayduke, a 
very early, red cherry, quite acid, good for cook~ 
ing. Early purple Guinge, a dark purple fruit, 
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very early, the best of the season. A great many 
fine cherries are annually gathered from trees that 
never have been budded or , and yet are 
good cherries. The varieties have been shown 
at the rooms of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, this yearjwere Elton, Belle de Choisy, a 

retty good cher Pann teamge Bigarreau, Black 
) me oe Walshe ing, &e. The exhibition 
of this fruit has been very meagre. 

The cherry crop comes at a very busy season of 
the year, just in haying time, so that with the oth- 
er obstacles in the way, its cultivation is limited. 
I cannot think it can be very profitable. 

Blackberries have attracted considerable atten- 
tion within a few years. First in the list, aceord- 
ing to my experience, comes the Dorchester Seed- 
ling. This, when well grown, is very large, long, 
quite black, sweet, and of good flavor. Some say 
bitter sweet, and prefer a more acid berry. If for 
table use, I should say without hesitation, Dorches- 
ter Seedling is the best, holds its color well, and 
is valuable for home use or market. 

The Lawton caused considerable excitement 
among fruit growers when it was introduced tothe 

ublic. It is a very large fruit, not so long as the 
Tesdhate, but thicker, color black, quite ‘acid, 
unless fully ripe; when the fruit turns red, which 
is.a great objection to it as a market fruit; great 
bearer, and a desirable variety for those who wish 
to make blackberry wine, or for home use, when it 
can be left on the bushes until fully ripe. This 
variety is more popular in New York markets 
than it is in Boston. Winter kills badly, should 
be laid down like the raspberry. 

Rose of Sharon, is a large fruit, in shape and 
color very much like the Lawton, later. When 
fully ripe, is a good fruit for the table, not a great 
bearer. On the whole, not a desirable variety. I 
have dug it all out of my grounds, not finding it 
profitable. 

Needham’s White, was cultivated to some ex- 
tent afew years ago, but is not worth the room it 
occupies; nor is any white blackberry I ever saw. 

Holcomb, is a new variety exhibited at Horti- 
cultural Rooms by Hovey & Co., and tested by 
the committee. It is a good fruit, of good size, 
and when fully ripe rather tender for market, per- 
haps ; worthy of a further trial. 

All the prizes this year were awarded for Dor- 
chester Seedling Blackberry. 

The blackberry does much better on a stony, 
clayey soil, than on light lands. They should be 
laid down in winter like the Raspberry, to ensure 
a full crop. On a soil well suited to this crop, it 
will prove profitable. 

The Summer Apples are on exhibition with the 
Blackberries, and I will devote some space toa 
notice of the leading sorts. 

Early Harvest, is an apple. of fair quality, ri- 
pens early in August, good size, not a great bear- 
er,—fruit often cracks badly, too uncertain, and I 
should not advise any person to undertake to 
reise it for market, A single tree for home use 
will answer. 

Sopsavine, is an old variety, and a favorite with 
some, good grower and bearer, fruit fair quality, 
rather tough, may do to grow for market. 

Early Strawberry, is a small apple, beautiful, of 
a bright red color, good quality, at too small for 
profit for market--the tree is a very upright 
grower. t 





The Williams Apple is probably the most popu- 
lar market apple among the summer varieties, 
its size and magnificent color, when allowed to 
ripen on the tree, maxe it very salable. It is not 
a high flavored fruit, and for quality would rank 
almost or quite second rate. It requires peculiar 
cultivation, of which I will briefly speak. It should 
be left to ripen on the tree, or it will not color up 
well. It does not ripen all at once, but continues 
to ripen and drop for some two or three weeks. 

A person intending to make this variety profi- 
table should have several trees of it, say from five 
to twenty, which he should keep well trimmed 
and rather thin of wood; and which he should 
manure freely—don’t be afraid to do that—then 
he should mulch the trees as far as the limbs ex- 
tend, with meadow hay, or something of that sort, 
so that the apples as they drop, will not be bruised, 
—for the Williams should never be picked from 
the tree but allowed to ripen and af up fully, 
and then drop, when they may be picked up daily 
and sent to market. The advantage of tes 
several trees is that one or two days’ picking wi 
furnish enough to make it an object to send them 
to market. If treated as recommended above, 
they will be very fine, and will always comniand 
a ready sale with good prices; this year a high 
price. The best Williams apple tree I ever saw and 
the one that produced the largest apples, stood 
right by a cow-yard and got the benefit of a pool 
of manure water. 

No apple on the whole list will better pay for 
cultivation than the Williams, when properly 
grown. ‘This variety took the first prize at the 
serdeniearet Rooms this year, for summer ap- 

es. 

7 The River is a good apple, rather sour and not. 
a first-rate bearer, and for some reasons not very 
popular. 

The Foundling is a fruit.resembling the River, 
though more irregular in form and of superior, 
quality; color yellow, striped and splashed with 
red ; tree a poor, straggling grower. 

The Red Astrachan is a very handsome apple, 
of good size and quality, though rather too acid 
to suit some; it has a bloom like the plum; fruit 
usually of good size and fair; good bearer alternate , 
years; excellent for cooking. ‘ 

I will close with the Primate which is one of 
the very best of apples in quality, tender and fine, ’ 
good size, of a whitish color; good bearer, but 
will not probably be a popular market fruit. All; 
lovers of good apples should have a tree: of this 
sort. ‘These comprise most of the early apples of. 
the finer kinds, or certainly those most generally 
cultivated. . iF. C. H | 





SAPPERS AND MINERS.—A farmer located’ ‘in 
Ridley County, Kansas, is much annoyed by the’ 
gopher and mole; both of whom, he writes to the 
New York Farmers’s Club, “burrow under ground; 
and in our light, rich soils, perambulate in every’ 
direction, eating the roots, and thus killing vegeta" 
tion. Many fields of sweet potatoes, which flour- 
ish finely and produce abundantly here, and many 
of the common potatoes, are nearly destroyed by 
these animals. In many cases, in spite of all cur 
efforts, our gardens are nearly destroyed by them.” 
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SOUTH DOWN BUCK, ARCHBISHOP. 

We present to our readers, this week, a portrait of 
the buck Archbishop, imported by Samuel Thorn, 
Esq., Washington Hollow, Duchess Co., N. Y., 
and the sire of the sheep recently purchased at 
Mr. Thorn’s sale, by our friend, Peter W. Jones, 
of Amherst, N. H. } 

Archbishop was purchased by Mr. Thorn, of the 
late Jonas Webb, Esq., Babraham, England, in 
1860, at a cost of 250 guineas ($1250.) He was 
the winner of the first prize in the yearling class 
at the show of the Royal Agricultural Society at 
Canterbury, that year, and, as will be seen by ref- 
erence to the catalogue of Mr. Webb’s last South 
Down sale, was more largely used by him than any 
other sheep. Mr. Thorn has always purchased the 
best sheep to be had in England, regardless of 
expense, which accounts for the high prices ob- 
tained by him at his sale. We know of no flock 
of South Downs in America that will compare 
with his. At his recent sale, a large collection of 
people gathered, representing nearly every State 
from Maine to Texas, and many who intended to 
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MARES IN FOAL. 

Mares near foaling should be treated gently, 
and not be made to trot quick upon a rough road, 
or be put to any work of a jerking or jarring na- 
ture, like harrowing or ploughing rough, uneven, 
stony, or stuinpy land. To enforce these words 
of caution, a correspondent of the Albany Culfi- 
vator relates the following singular exhibition of 
instinct in case of a mare in foal : 





' A neighbor was ploughing, near to where we 
wer rk, a field which never been effec- 
' tua! d of the stumps of large white oak 
an rubs. The piece had been grubbed 

ond grubs which shguld have been 
tak . by the roots, had been cut off merely at 


or near the surface, so that the man ploughing 
could not see or shun them. Of course, ev 
now and then the plough would strike one, 
either severely jerk or stopthe team. One of the 
team was a mare not very far from her time of 
foaling, and whenever the plough was caught by 
a grub, she would turn partly around and look at 
the driver, as if she would have liked to tell him 
that that was not proper work for her. Finally, 
after showing more and more her reluctance to 
start again, she refused absolutely to draw at all. 


purchase were obliged to go away disappointed, She had never shown any disposition to be balky 

in consequence of the limited number put up by during a service of seven years; and at our sug- 

Mr. Thorn. gestion that the yn eg mee ge that the 

: : 3 erking was injuring her or her colt, she was re- 

We think our friend J ones will be able to show leased from attempts to force her a» cuitain. 
some fine specimens of South Downs, having add- yo. 








ed his recent purchase of Archbishop and Segar | 


stock, to his former flock which were bred from 
Mr. Thorn’s No. 112 Buck, and imported Webb 
Ewes. , 





Price or AppLes.—The highest figures in 
New York we learn are $2,65 per barrel. Many 
_ farmers have contracted their apples in Orleans 





| county, for from $1 to $1,50. It is thought that 

wee aa 4 yee ree ga ee _ the winter fruit will be worth about $1,50. A 
p crop will not be equal in quality to that o : 

two or three years ago. It is expected that there — “2 ee ee — 

will be a surplus over the demands of the Ameri- | ¢ ®Pple growing districts and offering th “ 

can brewers of about 25,000 or 30,000 bales. Hops | lars per barrel for the fruit. It was noticed that 


of choice quality will command a high price. | they offered much more liberally than they bought. 
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For the New Engiand Farmer. 


SEEDLING PEARS---DR. SHURTLEFF’S 
LABOBS. - 


Since the appearance of a former communica- 
tion of mine (Sept. 19,) on the subject of raising 
seedling pears, I have had the pleasure, by invita- 
tion of the proprietor, of viewing the new native 

r trees and their fruit of Dr. Samuzy A. 
HURTLEFF, of Brookline, Mass. It was a wel- 
come treaty and would have been so to any one in- 
terested in the_subject matter; for I know of no 
one else in this country who can show fifty hand- 
some pear trees, from twelve to fifteen feet high, 
atid from two to four inches through, all g-own 
from seed planted ten or fifteen years ago, growing 
as standards upon their own roots, and now ina 
bearing condition. I say I know of no otehr per- 
son, who has had the conception, the zeal, the pa- 
tience and perseverance, in the matter of raising 
new seedlings, to enable him to gratify the profes- 


_ sional horticulturist or the amateur with so rare a 


sight as Dr. S. is enabled to present. If there is 
such a person, he is morally bound to advertise 
himself ! 

Dr. Shurtleff formerly resided in Boston, at 
Pemberton Hill; but as his professional duties 
began to undermine his health, at about middle 
life he retired to the place he now occupies. This 
was something like a quarter of a céntury ago. 
He has always interested himself im horticulture, 
and now, while in the “sere and yellow leaf,” his 
zeal is not abated. How can it be otherwise, with 
fifty new seedling pears in bearing, and still oth- 
ers coming on? A taste for horticulture is a 
source of the purest enjoyment at any season of 
life ; but, particularly happy is he, who, in its de- 
cline has the leisure and the objects for its perpet- 
uation. 

The trees referred to are interspersed with oth- 
ers over about three acres, [ think; and to make 
room for some of them, a row of vigorous Baldwin 
apple trees were uprooted! They are from the 
seed of some of the most hardy and approved 
kinds in cultivation twelve and fifteen years ago, 
and no arts have been practiced to induce early 
bearing, but they have been left to take their nat- 
ural course and time. The soil on which they 
stand, is a strong low land, (once the cow-pasture 
of one of the Revs. John Cotton,) and the culture 
has been only ordinary. Most of them show 
thorns, but a few have none; yet nothing very def- 
inite is decided from this fact. Of course, a di- 
versity of growth is exhibited, but the proprietor 
observed that they generally made more wood than 
his grafted trees. 

Dr. 8. has fruited fifty varieties, but ten of them 
he worked over, as taney were quite ordinary ; and 
he will be signally fortunate, if a large portion of 
the remainder do not deserve the same treatment. 
He has forty-four in fruit this year, ten of them 
for the first time, while thirty-four fruited last 
year. Heremarked that one of his seedlings orig- 
nated from, or was influenced by the St. Michael, 
Bror n eurre and Bergamotte, and that the fruit 
part .ios of the qualities of them all. He has 
aimea to produce a few early pears, but more late 
ones, by planting the seeds of early and late kinds ; 
and his-efforts have resulted in fruit ripening from 
August to the first of May, the latter of which he 
calls the “May Flower.” 

Of the particular value or quality of these pears, 





it is rather too early yet for any one to 
phat py om have just oe fo fruit; and some 
of them will probably improve. A few favorable 
notices, however, have been received; but the 
Doctor says that some of them are “as fine as he 
ever tusted.” Those that were in eating at the 
time of my visit, were very - Indeed, it 
would be very remarkable if he had no excellent 
ones among the number he has fruited. Some or- 
dinary, and others fit for nothing, are of course to 
be anticipated ; for such was the experience of Van 
Mons, and is of all others engaged in like enter- 
prises. Some of them, certainly, were very large 
and handsome; the “President,” for instance, be- 
ing as large as the Beurre Diel, and very much 
like it in appearance. No doubt it is a product 
from that variety. One named “Gen. Grant” was 
very handsome, being in size and appearance like 
Swan’s Orange. On one tree I noticed a bunch 
of beautifully looking Seckels, as I thought; but 
no, they were seedlings—probably from that pop- 
ular variety as its female parent. “But this is the 
Vicar,” said I, at another tree. No, it was only a 
product of it. The one of these is almost a Seck- 
el, and the other very near a Vicar. So of the 
“President”—showing, it is quite clear, that the 
female parent will sometimes very nearly produce 
itself; and such has been previous observation. 
The female parent generally seems to exert the 
greater influence on the progeny. 

The best of these pears will probably be dissem- 
inated, and then a more decided opinion can be 
formed of them. Some may stand the criticisms 
of time. But whatever the proportion of good or 
bad, the man who has labored so assiduously as 


‘has Dr. Shurtleff to produce hardy seedling pears 


of good quality, deserves the gratitude of all who 
know the fact, and will not be forgotten in the his- 
tory of the civilizing art of horticulture. 

West Medford, Oct., 1863. D. W. LoTHRoP. 


OBJECTION TO THE RAREY PLAN. 


Mr. Epiror :—Evidence is rapidly accumulat- 
ing, going to show that the Rarey plan of train- 
ing horses is not likely to meet with favor for any 
great length of time at the hands of horsemen, 
either in America or England, as it is found that 
curbs on the hocks of horses is caused by his 
method of breaking colts. Much was said and 
written in its favor in both countries, a year or 
two since. Every other plan and device was 
thrown into the shade. Rarey’s method was the 
only one by which horses could be safely, speedil 
and surely made subservient to the will of his 
master—man. The tide of opinion has changed, 
and horsemen of every shade are as much opposed 
to it as they were formerly in its favor. This is 
but what I expected. One extreme will always 
lead to another. Why this change? Let us see. 

Sprain on the posterior straight ligament of the 
hock, curb, if you please, is the result, in the ma- 
jority of cases, where horses have been brought 
under the influence of Rarey’s method. The whole 
weight of the animal is thrown (by Rarey’s plan 
upon the hocks and haunches ; hence, if the anim: 
be young, and much struggling, as is nearly always 
the case, then curd is the result. This is perfect- 
ly natural, when undue weight is thus suddenly 
and forcibly thrown upon the straight ligament of 
this complicated joint. More of this hereafter. 

R. McCuorg, V. §., in Culturist. 


. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
THOSH RUNNING WHITE BEANS. 


“How can they be harvested?” ‘There ate two 
ways in which the thing can be done. If you have 
a spare loft in any of your farm buildings, having 
pulled the beans and hayed them two or three 
days—turning them each day—lay them round on 
poles, loosely, in said loft, and most of them will 
ripen in a couple of weeks. Those too immature 
will shrivel up, and will not thresh out with the 
rest. If you have not the spare room, pull them, 
and cut or break the vine, where the well-filled 
pods end. These will dry by haying in the sun; 
and the green vines with the immature pods are 
excellent food for your cows, who will greatly rel- 
ish them. By all means, don’t let King Frost 
touch them while standing in the field. He spoils 
all that are not dry. 


Premature Birth of Calves, 


In the Farmer of Sept. 5, this subject is briefly 
touched upon by a correspondent and by the Edi- 
tor. I have no theory on the subject; but some 
facts I have learned by experience. Five years 
ago one of my best and healthiest cows dropped 
her calf in February, four months before the proper 
time. She showed no signs of illness before or 
afterwards. By careful treatment she came to 
milk, and did tolerably well. The next Novem- 
ber another cow, in full health and in milk, drop- 
= her calf in the pasture, just before sunset. 
She showed no signs of injury or of excitement, 
and continued to do well. It at once occurred to 
me that when I salted my cuttle that morning, as 
I was in the habit of doing once a week, by lay- 
ing a smull handful on some flat stones in the 
pasture, all the other cows refused the salt and 
went after apples, while this: one ate greedily, tak- 
ing most of what I intended for five cows. Since 
then I have salted my cows in the stalls. I lost 
no more calves till last February: I was feeding 
to my milch cows some clover rowen, which was 
put in the barn rather green and well salted. One 
cow was particularly fond of it, and in giving the 
last feed at night, I put in her manger a large 
flake of this clover just as I took it from the mow, 
without shaking it up at all. The next morning 
she had dropped her calf. Thus in two out of 
three instances I can connect it with the eating an 
undue quantity of salt, whether the connection is 
that of cause and effect, [ cannot say. 

Framingham, Sept. 28, 1863. 


Q. H. T. 


For the New England Farmer, 
FRUITS IN THE NORTH-WEST. 


The impression has not only prevailed here at 
home, but’ as gone abroad, that apples, pears and 
other hardy fruits, would not do well here. Un- 
der this impression, few trees were planted out. 
A few, more venturesome people, planted out or- 
chards. Although many of them were sadly neg- 
lected had little care, and in some cases were posi- 
tively abused—to say nothihg of the sins of omis- 
sion—yet under all these discouragements, they 
have yielded their owners fuir supplies of fruit, 
for family use, for the last half-a-dozen years. 
This year, and for two or three years, several or- 
chards in this county have yielded their owners 
from one to five hundred bushels of fruit. The 
mass have taken courage. Almost every farmer 
has, or is about to est an orchard. Yet the fail- 





ures will be numerous. Not caused sg much by 
the want of the necessaty constituents, either in 
soil or climate, for‘successful fruit growing, bat 
from ignorance and want of-care in the o-chardist. 
No man, with a fair allotment of brains, ought to 
expect a fruit tree to grow, bound down by grass 
and werds, or browsed down by cattle, or girdled 
by mice and rabbits, or half-skimned and torn out 
by the roots, by long raking whifiletrees and care- 
less drivers. Yet, this isthe treatment that many a 
farmer has given his trees. Such men begin al- 
ready to ery out, thatit is no use to try to raise 
fruit in our climate. That they have tried it to their 
satisfaction. Tell them to look at the orchard of 
Farmer B. Thrifty, vigorous and. productite, 
Trees loaded to the earth, with luscious fruit 
The reply is, “O, he has been uncommon lucky, 
The first he will know his trees will all be dead.” 
Why can’t these men sce that Farmer B has sue- 
ceeded because he has taken proper care of his or- 
chard? We defy the whole lot of croakers to 
poiut us to a single instance of total failure, where 
proper care was exercised in the selection, setting 
and tending of the trees. You might as wellex- 
pect Indian corn, or potatoes, to grow sponta- 
neously, as apples. or pears. You, at the Kast, 
understand this matter. We, at the West, will 
learn it by experience, if not by precept and ex- 
ample. 

So far from the raising of hardy fruits, such ag 
the apple and pear, in the north-west, being a fails 
ure, the more intelligent vote it a decided success, 

In my next, I may detail some of the experience 
and practice of our more successful cuitivators, 

L. L. Famcui.p. 

Rolling Prairie, Dodge County, Wis., Oct., 1863. 





FIGHTING WEEDS RESOLUTELY. 

Mr. C. Close, of Grattan, gives the following 
account in the Michigan Farmer, of his mistake 
in sowing foul seed on a new farm, and of his late 
persevering efforts for their extérmination, until 
they are now so scarce that he and his men pocket 
all the stray intruders they find in the field, take 
them to the house, aud put them carefully in the 
fire. 


Nineteen years ago I commenced on the farm 
I now own,—it was new, the country here was all 
new—and I should have saved myself much trouble 
if { had taken the pains I have since learned were 
necessary to procure clean seed, and prevent the 
growth of the numerous noxious weeds which in- 
fest our farms. ‘The first wheat which I sowed 
contained considerable chess and ceckle. I con- 
tinued to sow the same, withont much effort to 
clean the seed for six years; at that time, on ac- 
count of sickness, I was obliged to sow wheat.af- 
ter wheat. The result was, that I had to run my 
wheat three times through the mill to make it 
passably marketable. Chess and cockle grew al- 
most everywhere on my farm. I made up my 
mind it would not do; and I set about fighting 
the whole noxious tribe, and I think I have about 
conquered, as I have not found a single hesd of 
chess in my wheat this year, and but a very few 
stalks of cockle; and without attempting to argue 
the interminable chess question, I can say, that [ 
know that wheat never turns to chess. My method. 
has been to sow none but clean seed; to plow my 
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fallows before chess or.cockle had ripened ; and 
after a few’ years they were so much reduced in 
quantity, that, without taking much time, my men 
at harvest pocketed every spear they could find, 
and it was taken to the house and burned. Now 1 
think I have, in this matter, abéut arrived at the 
goal I have so long been seeking, viz: a farm free 
from chess and cockle. Farmers sometimes say, 
“I don’t think it will pay to take so much pains, 
I raise chess and cockle, and get as much for 
my wheat as any body.” Well, I am sorry to 
say that this is too much the case—buyers do not 
make the difference in the price that they should; 
but during the past year I have got as high as five 
cents a bushel above the market price for wheat 
that had not received any cleaning except that 
which was done by the separator when it was 
thrashed. Then, again, if five or six thousand 
bushels of worthless stuff is annually taken to the 
market with the wheat raised in this State, some- 
body is the loser thereby. 





For the New England Farmer. 
CHARLTON. 


Mr. Eprror:—Having been much interested 
in the vivid picture of Leominster given by your 
correspondent from that place, I venture to offer 
afew words relative to another ancient town in 
Worcester county, to which I recently paid a 
visit. 

Charlton is situated thirteen miles southwest 
from Worcester, and is intersected near the north- 
ern boyndary by the Western railroad. It is near- 
ly as old a town as Leominster, having been in- 
corporated as early as 1755, and from that day to 
this has been almost exclusively an agricultural 
community. No whirr of spindles is heard here, 
no sound of forges, only the shrill whistle of the 
ploughman. One boot factory and a small auger 
factory are the only exceptions to the leading pur- 
suit of the people. But do not conclude from this 
fact that we have nothing interesting to relate. 
Charlton is a perfect type of rural enterprise and 
prosperity. With one exception (Barre) it is the 

argest town in Worcester county, occupying an 
area of 25,878 acres. The lands are elevated and 
somewhat rough, but the soil is strong and rich, 
and well adapted to agricultural purposes. Many 
small streams rise in the highlands and form the 
head branches of the Quinebaug river, by which 
the southwestern part of the town is watered. 

The farmers of Charlton do not risk their suc- 
- cess on the fickle shiftings of any one source of 
profit, but by a happy combination of all the dif- 
ferent branches of agricultural investment they 
manage to secure a bountiful harvest of some sort 
every year. A few raise stock ; some make beet ; 
many give their attention to the dairy, while oth- 
ers pay more or less attention to each of these 
branches. Of the latter class is Moses D. Wit- 
LIAMS, whose farm is situated on a belt of the el- 
evated land extending east and west through the 
town from Oxford to Sturbridge. This belt is 

robably as fertile a tract of land as cam be found 
in the county. Mr. Williams is one of the lead- 
ing farmers of the town, both in respect to the 
extent of his operations and the energy with 
which he prosecutes them. Possessing a rich, 
strong soil, his farm is admirably adapted to dairy- 
ing and beef making, both of which interests, 
judging from the long rows of cheeses, and the 





whisperings of neighbors in regard to enormous 
prices obtained for certain pair of fat oxen, are 
carefully attended to. 

Considerable attention is being paid here to the 
improvement of dairy stock. ‘On the farm of 
Col. CaPEN I saw a thorough bred Durham bull, 
weighing 2050 pounds, which took the first premi- 
um at the late fair at Sturbridge. And of native 
stock there are some as handsome steers in this 
town as any boy everswung whip over. In short, 
if any man wishes to see Yankee farming as it is, 
wishes to see what enterprise and industry can do, 
wishes to see tasteful farm buildings, comfortable 
school-houses, good roads and few paupers, let 
him spend a day in old Chariton. VIATOR. 

Worcester, Oct., 1863. 





For the New England Farmer. 
BREEDS OF SWINE AND THEIR MAN- 
AGEMENT. 
An essay read before the Concord Farmers’ Club, by N, H. 
WARREN. 

Thomas G. Fessenden, in Ris book entitled the 
“Complete Farmer,” says, ““N otwithetending their 
evil propensities, filthy and mischievous habits, 
and insatiable voracity, swine are very profitable 
animals to a farmer.” I think we shall all agree 
that this is true, and that the hog isto the farm, 
what the rag-bag is to the prudent housewife. I 
am aware that there is much prejudice in the com- 
munity against the hog, so that very many delicate 
persons who can drink a glass of wine stamped 
out of grapes by the bare feet of a dirty perspirin 
man in the south of Europe, cannot eat a piece ©} 
nice fresh pork, because the hog is so gross and 
filthy. Then others believe that some diseases are 
aggravated, or brought on by eating meat as fat 
as the lean of a good hog. Bui if these hog- 
haters will give the hog his due, and not ascribe to 
his flesh what is due to hereditary taint, or their 
own excesses, I am satisfied that the hog will come 
out of the trial unscathed. 

Of the breeds of swine which have been kept in 
this vicinity within my remembrance, nearly all 
have died out as pure breeds. Twenty years ago, 
in order to have a good pig, you must have a Berk- 
shire. 

They were speckled black and white, and very 
pretty pigs, but were discarded, I believe, because 
the hind quarters were thin and light. Thena 
breed called the Middlesex has had some attention 
paid to it in this vicinity. They are a large breed 
and said to be remarkably quiet, and the sows wi 
rear a larger proportion of their young than any 
other breed. 

After these, I do not recollect any distinct breed 
that were generally introduced with us excepting 
the Mackay and Suffolk. The Mackays were very 
popular, and it is quite likely that our common 
breed have a strain of this blood. The Suffolks 
are the beauties. No hogs ever had so many good 
queries before, but it was found by experience 
that although they were very handsome, they were 


not very profitable; that although they would 
take on fat readily after two months old, that it 
was very difficult to get them up to that age. In 
short they were poor breeders, which is a very un- 
hoggish trait, and which has caused them to nearly 


disappear from our midst. There isa breed of 
swine which is attracting considerable attention 
in the western part of this State, that if one-half 
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that is said about them is true, are worthy of a 
trial. They came from Pennsylvania, are large 
hogs, and after looking at a Suffolk, one would 

ronounce them long haired and coarse, but I 
os been assured by a farmer who breeds them 
largely, that he has killed seven months old pigs 
that dressed 250 pounds each, and that one of 
them gained 50 pounds live weight in seventeen 
days upon three quarts of meal per day. Yet I 
see by the report of the Plymouth County Society, 
that the committee on swine refused to grant premi- 
ums on Chester county hogs, because they did not 
look to them like a profitable breed, they not pro- 
fessing to know anything about them, nor desiring 
to. Judged by this standard the Ayrsbires ps 
not be selected as milkers, as the general belief is 
that a good cow should be “rawny” built. Where- 
as the Ayrshires are pet ee and loggy. But 
perhaps the ‘l'rustees, in selecting that committee, 
took care to have men upon it who had one piggish 
trait in their composition, and who therefore did 
just as they pleased. 

There are many offer breeds of hogs that have 
a notoriety more or less extensive, among which I 
find the Yorkshire, the Bedford grazier and the 
improved Essex, but they are not probably better 
than what we have. 

I am satisfied by experiment that when shvats 
can be bought for six cents per pound, and dressed 
hogs will bring eight cents, that it will pay to give 
one dollar a bushel for corn; that the pork will 
pay for the feed, and you have the manure for 
your trouble. Pork, I am aware, will not average 
as high as eight cents per pound, peither will corn 
average one dollar per bushel, and if six cents per 
pound is too low for shoats, you must raise your 
own, or else credit them some*hing for the satis- 
faction that it is to you to see them eat the weeds 
that you throw them in summer. 

Speaking of raising our uwn, reminds me that 
Z have not been remarkably successful in that di- 
rection. Last winter, 1 unexpectedly found my- 
self the owner of a sow with ig. I speedily con- 
sulted all the authorities to see how 1 must feed 





words, “I still live,” and being required to sub- 
mit to the very annoying operation of sticking 
again, before he could leave the worid in peace. 

Then the hog has many good traits that I should 
hardly think we give him credit for. He is indus- 
trious. Just suppose that our “Government and 
military leaders had taken hold of this rebellion 
as two good hogs would have taken hold of a 
load of sods. Don’t you see they would have 
rooted and rooted and rooted until they would 
have rooted the last of it into the Gulf of Mexico? 
And if they had not put Jeff. Davis and the other 
leaders through as my sow did her pigs, they at 
least would have disposed of them in as summary 
@ manner. 

The hog is sagacious. No life-long hunter 
knows the signs of his game, or blushing maiden 
the step of her lover, with more unerring certain- 
ty than the hog knows the approach of his owner 
with a pail of swill. Then with what tact and 
prudence the sow yields to the hourly demands of 
her young litter. Secretary Seward, in the sur- 
render of Mason and Slidell, may approach, but 
he cannot equal it. 

The hog has dignity, and sometimes tells even 
man, “presume no farther.” As when we chase a 
hog to catch him ina pen, when cornered, he turns 
and exclaims, “Woof!” Then, O, pursuer! be- 
ware! or, endeavoring to escape, he will run 
against you and knock you into the mud. I know 
it—I have experienced it. In fact, he embodies, 
as no other animal does, that American idea, “Save 
the pieces ;” and a well regulated farm without a 
hog would be as unusual a spectacle as an old 
bachelor of a tranquil frame of mind and tidy 
wardrobe. 

It is the part of wisdom to gain knowledge 
wherever it is to be found. It was a disregard of 
this that caused the death of Gen. Braddock and 
the defeat of his army... When Colonel, afterward 
Gen. Washington, saw signs of the Indians, he 
asked Gen. Braddock for permission to lead with 
his three hundred Vermont rangers, and when the 
Indians commenced, to post his men behind trees 


and treat her in order to give her the best possi- | and fight them in their own way. Swollen with 


ble chance to do well. As the time drew near, I ! 
actually found myself at times reckoning up how | 


much ten pigs would come to at four dollars apiece. 
Well, imagine my feelings upon going to the pen 
one morning to find that the sow had brought 
forth her litter in the night and was eating up the 
last one, and like a higher law fanatic, refused to 
give up the fugitives notwithstanding my legal 
rights as owner. But ] was disposed to excuse 
her, it was her first litter and she was inexperi- 
enced, or she would never have undertaken to put 
them through so young. 

Then I was satisfied that the hog comes in for 
his full share of the abuse that man heaps upon 
the lower orders of animals. As, for example, 
when a man is mean and destitute of all good 
traits of character, and specially if he is selfish, 
we call him a hog. If he is stupid and stubborn, 
we say that he is pig-headed, and all because the 
hog loves a good dinner. And then, although the 
roughest old worn out ox or cow must have a pro- 
fessional butcher when they are slaughtered, any- 
body will do to kill a hog. How often have we 
seen a hog, after being operated upon by one of 
these bunglers, running about and testifying by 
his unearthly squealing as surely as if in so many 





rage, Braddock replied, “High time when a young 
buckskin can teach a British general to fight. 

The consequence-was that his men were kept in 
ranks—a fair mark for the foe—until they were 
cut to pieces. 

If we strive to attain to the industry, persever- 
ance, prudence, dignity and sagacity of the hog, 
we shall prosper as we deserve ; to whereas, if we 
eschew those traits because they are hoggish, we 
shall fail as Braddock did. 





A Cneap Grape TRELLIS.—I have a grape 
trellis that I like better than any I have seen a 
description of. It is substantial, does not get out 


of place, and is rustic in appearance. It is made 
of five or six inch cedar posts, eight feet long, set 
six feet apart, with spruce poles fifteen or sixteen 
feet long, nailed on to the posts a foot apart, run- 
ning the Whole length. The posts cost eight and 
ten cents each, and the poles three dollars a hun- 
dred here. I have used this kind of trellis for a 
few ae ast, and like it better than wire. Laths 
ean be nailed across the poles perpendicularly to 
tie the growing shoots, if any one should wish, 
although I do not use them.—C., Provincetown, 
Mass., in Horticulturist. 
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For the New England Furmer. 
MOTHER EARTH. 
BY BR. F. FULLER. 
Always with some ill or other 
Chiidren of the earth are tried ; 
And, for all, they blame their mother, 
Ani the poor old parent chide: 
Yet the fond, indulgent dame 
Seems to love them all the same. 


If, by their unkindness troubled, 
Clouds her brow, her tear-drops rain, 
Their reproaches are redoubled 
Till she cheerful looks constrain. 
Yet she weeps in silent night, 
Dew drops kissed away by light, 


When, to please her children striving, 
Summer months of flower and frait, 
And the lavish autumn giving, 
She has sought and failed to suit, 
With their humor, so self-willed, 
She is often winter killed. 


Once I heard her, to their chiding, 
Only once, make this reply,— 
**Am J changeful, ne‘er abiding, 
Cold or hot, too wet or dry ? 
Eden still I would have been, 
Were it not for human sin. 


**Eden I once more will blossom, 
When my children put away 

Sins they harbor in the bosom ; 
And, till then, I never may. 

Ye, who marred me, must renew ; 

For my blame belongs to you.”’ 





CHOICE OF ANIMALS FOR FATTENING. 


Mr. Hediey contributes the following valuable 
hints on fattening cattle to the Newcastle Club, 
which we find published in the Agricultural Ga- 


zette, England. He says: 


“In my close identification with, fat cattle for 
several years, [ have always found that the best 
animals have the most massive heads, most capa- 
cious chests, and the strongest spines. I have, 
therefore, evolved a few rules to go by in the pur- 
chase of lean ones;and scarcely with one excep- 
tion I have found, them to be applicable. The 
head of any of our bovine races ought to have the 
first consideration,; this is the true index to the 
vital acumen, and even bodily construction, and 
will be found to foreshadow all good or bad that 
may be accomplished. ‘Thus an animal possessed 
of a broad, full, capacious skull, with strong, even- 
ly-bent, deflective horn, will be found to have a 
thick neck at the base, wide thorax, and strong 
nervous system ; while one with long, narrow, con- 
tracted skull, and puny, abruptl)-bent horns, will 
be characterized by weakness, wildness, and slow- 
ness to fatten, A small, dull, sunken eye betok- 
ens hardness of touch and inaptjtude to fatten; 
and a bright, large, open eye, vice versa. A star- 


ing, dark, fiery eye often accompanies a small fore- | 


head and hereditary wildness, and when combined 
with small, drooping horns, and a chin with no 
loose skin hanging from it, is a very despicable an- 
imal indeed, weak in constitution, predisposed to 
tung disease, and sterile in fattening propensities. 


Animals with weakly formed heads, have always | 


small loms, and the width of these parts will al- 





fine, as Virgil, Aristotle, and several other natu- 
ralists recommend it, ought, in my opinion, to be 
thick, strong, and near the ear as possible, if only 
in proportion to the size of the frame. Thickness 
of nose and thickness of chest are often twins, and 
so are thin, meager, irregular noses and consump- 
tion. Small, snipy noses oft sniff-the air into 
frames of small capacities, and are joined to 
mouths that can crop but very small morsels at a 
time. These observations I have found to be ap- 

licable to any of the kinds of cattle shown at 
mela market. -But besides the shapes of an- 
imals, the age and class must always have special 
consideration, and be adapted according to food 
and situation ; otherwise, the realization of remu- 
nerative profit will be uncertain.” 





STRAWBERRIES. 


The impression exists among American Atheni- 
ans that in no other city of the Union can straw- 
berries be found to compare with those usually 
sold in Boston market. Certainly the diminutive 
berries sent us from New York, are but a dim 
foreshadowing of the large and luscious home fruit 
soon to follow. Belmont is the banner town of 
our State in strawberry culture. As an evidence 
of the spirit of this little town, its Farmer’s Club 
held an exhibition in June, offering such prizes as 
the following: “For the best basket of strawberries 
containing 4 quarts, $30. For the next best $20, 
and a long list of other prizes in like liberal pro- 

rtion. 

Though the palm of excellence may be disputed, 
yet it must certainly be admitted that Boston fruit 
growers are wide awake and interested. Your 
readers may be interested in a few notes upon the 
most approved varieties. 

The most successful cultivators do not attempt 
but about one acre per annum, There is a limit 
to the amount of help to be profitably employed ; 
also the land is to be prepared by yearly rotation, 
and the bed changed every year, so that a bed of 
one acre, changed year after year, will require a 
lot of from three to five acres, according to fre- 
quency of rotation. 

Heavy clay loam is the soil preferred. Bottom 
lands, inclining to be wet, but underdrained and 
then thrown into beds by dead furrows, about 21 
feet apart, so that surface water shall pass off at 
once, in the winter; these give the most juxuri- 
ant beds. Having been in good tilth the previ- 
ous season, about ten to fifteen loads of horse-ma- 
nure are applied to each aere during the winter 
or early spring. This is plowed in, and the plants 
set in April., As stated, the beds are 21 feet wide. 
At each edge and close to the dead furrow, is a 
row of Brighton Pine. The remainder of the bed 
is filled with the Hovey, in rows three feet apart 
and one foot apart in the row. These are culti- 
vated by horse until they make runners. By Sep- 
tember, the ground is completely covered, and the 
plants so stout they seem to have all the elements 
of fruit hid within themselves, and able to carry 
them through the pinching cold of winter. 

Salt hay, sedge and leaves are used as a winter 
cover, the latter being considered best. Care 
must be taken that the covering be not too heavy, 
so as to smother the plants in case of heavy snows. 
Early in spring, the covering is removed. The 


ways be found in an exact ratio with the strength | large beds, say 200 feet long and 21 feet wide, are 
of the head. The nose, instead of being long and\a thick mass of plants, the Brighton Pine being 
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the two outside rows to act as fertilizers, and the 
inside being one sheet of the Hovey. Paths are 
now cut, dividing the Hovey into sub-beds, three 
feet wide and running the length of the large bed. 
The winter covering is then put back, as a mulch, 
upon the paths and worked into the beds wherev- 
er any vacancy occurs. The ground is now so 
thoroughly possessed by strong plants that weeds 
will give little trouble, 4 pees may await with 
complacency for his reward. 

Four thousand quarts are considered a fair crop 
for an acre. The fruit is of such size that the cost 
of picking and arranging is greatly diminished. 
Superior fruit is always saleable, and at advanced 
prices. In our market, fruit ef third quality will 
average to the grower about 15 cents per quart. 
The best growers say they average 25 cents per 
quart. 

From these data, the profit of strawberry cul- 
ture may be easily calculated. One crop is all. 
As soon as this is taken, the field is plowed and 
is ready for any late crop. The testimony is uni- 
form, that this is the wisest course. In case a 
second crop is grown, the sub-beds are cut to sin- 

e rows, duey feet apart, immediately after fruit- 
ing; manure is again applied, and in the follow- 
ing spring the old plants are cut out for paths, re- 
liance for fruit being placed entirely upon the run- 
ners of the previous season. 

In regard to varieties, none of the new comers 
yet equal those above-named. Jenny Lind is a 
fine early fruit and productive. It deserves cul- 
ture and might be substituted for the Brighton as 
a fertilizer, though it is too early to fructify the 
later blossoms of the Hovey. Triomphe de Gand 
proves quite hardy, large and prolific, Its shape 
and color are objectionable, and it separates from 
the calyx with some difficulty. Still, its perfect 
flower, its size and fruitfulness, we think will make 
it valuable. La Constante went up like a rocket, 
but the reverse curve is less brilliant. If, in Eng- 
land, the pump is the “best manure for the straw- 
berry,” what shall we say in our dry climate? La 
Constante will give the amateur a chary quantity 
of splendid berries, he first giving large supplies 
of food and drink; but for general culture it is 
useless, Wilson’s Albany has quite vanished. 
So have the score of other new kinds. They may 
do for the south or west. I only speak for this 
latitude. W. C. Srrona. 

—Gardener’s Monthly. 





Tue TiTaNs oF AMERICA.—A correspondent 
of the American Phrenological Journal says: 

“While you have spoken of the Kentuckians, 
Tennesseeans, West Virginians and Marylanders, 
as being so large and finely developed, permit me 
to say that the true Titans of America have es- 
caped your notice—men among whom, though 
nobody myself, I have walked, feeling myself 
among gods—physically speaking, of course—men 
beside whom the Highlanders are in a measure 
pigmies—men among whom six feet three inches 
are not uncommon—lI mean the backwoodsmen of 
Maine, to whom three generations, spent for the 
most part in the open air, battling with the piny 
monarchs that girt the Umbagog, the Moosehead, 
and other lakes and streams of that wild, bracing, 
Northern climate, have given the most gigantic 
development of physical power which I ever saw 
or had any authentic acconnt of.” 





For the New England Farmer. 
A RAT IN A TILE DRAIN. 


A fact is often worth more than a theory, and I 
will give you a fact about the obstruction of one 
of my drains in a field at Exeter,N. H. Last 
spring I observed that on a side-hill, along the 
course of a principal drain of three-inch tiles, the 
water had burst out and was overflowing the sur- 
face for many rods below. It had no definite 
channel, but spread out and produced precisely 
the effect of a natural spring, rendering the ground 
which was in heavy grass, soft and swampy. The 
flow of water was so great that we were unable to 
open the drain till after haying, when we dug down 
at the point of obstruction and found a dead rat 
in the passage. Which way he headed I do not 
know, but there are only two points at which he 
could enter. One of these is at a peep-hole some 
five or six rods above, and the other at the outlet 
some ten rods below. 

The importance of securing the outlets of drains 
cannot be too much insisted on. ‘True, it is very 
little labor to open a drain and remove an ob 
struction, if one has accurate plans of his drains, 
and knows how to find the point where the ob- 
struction is. A frog or mouse, even, in a small 
tile, may entirely stop the water for a whole sea- 
son, and cn flat land, the cause might not be so 
readily determined. 

One great advantage of tiles over stones, for 
drains, is that the former are more easily taken up 
and repaired. Another is that tiles can be laid so 
as to exclude vermin, which stones cannot. 

Henry F. FRENCH. 


SALT AND COLD WATER POR SWINE. 


It is not a common practice, we think, to give 
salt to swine occasionally, while every farmer would 
consider it a prime duty to offer it to his neat 
stock, horses and sheep, as often as once a week. 
To be sure the swine get a little compared with 
the amount given to other animals. In propor- 
tion to their weight, why do they not need as 
much salt as the other stock on the farm? We 
find an article going the rounds of the papers upon 
the use of salt for fattening swine. The writer 
states that he “selected two pairs of barrow hogs 
weighing 200 each. One pair received, with their 
daily allowance of food, two ounces of salt; the 
other, similarly fed, none. In the course of a week 
it was easily seen that the salted pair had a much 
stronger appetite than the others, and after a fort- 
night it was increased to two ounces apiece. Af- 
ter four months, the weight of the salted hogs was 
350 pounds, while that of the unsalted, five weeks 
later, reached only 300 puunds. The experiment 
— repeated with almost precisely the same re- 
sults.” 

If such should prove to be the general result, 
most farmers have not gained all the good advan- 
tages they might have done from the.food fed out. 
From the example cited there is no indication that 
the salt excited a morbid appetité, and produced 
unnatural flesh and fat. Of course a sound judg- 
ment must be exercised in the use of salt, as well 
as of grain or any other food. Another neglect of 
eee sometimes it must be a cruel one—is 
that of not giving them a plentiful supply of pure 
cold water. Why it is rotted that fs 
should not need water as well as the cow an 
sheep is more than we can tell, They do require 
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it. When water is not given them, although fed 
with swill, they will drink heartily of the water 
collected in the yard or barn-cellar, after visiting 
their trough several times, and finding it empty 
and dry. Nothing is more grateful to them in a 
hot day than a bucket of cold water, drank from a 
clean, sweet trough. We trust that farmers will 
give attention to the matter, and ascertain for 
themselves whether our suggestions are valuable 
or not. 





A GROWING LOVE OF FLOWEBS. 

It gives us much pleasure to notice, both in our 
intercourse with the people, and in our agricultu- 
ral and horticultural rcading, frequent evidences 
that the spirit which prompted the inquiry, 
“What's the use of flowers?” is gradually being 
trained to an appreciation of their beauties and 
uses which will give force to the truth that “Solo- 
mon, in all his glory, was not arrayed like one of 
these.” As such an evidence, we have before usa 
discussion, by the Philadelphia Gardener’s Month- 
ly, and a writer for the New York Journal of 
Commerce, of the cluims of their respective cities 
to the honor of pre-eminent fondness for flowers. 
It is admitted by the Philadelphian that the New 
Yorker has lately awakened to a sense of their 
beauty and loveliness, and is just now subject to 
quite a passion for floral displays, but that if eith- 
er place is entitled to pre-eminence for an honest 


love of flowers for any other purpose than mere 
show, that place is surely Philadelphia, for which 
honor she is indebted to the old Dutch Burghers 
of Germantown, of whose Inbors the Monthly thus 
speaks : 


“Those of us who can remember fifty years ago, 
: know how rarely flowers were seen in or about the 
houses of aby but the wealthiest in any town of 
the United States ; but in Germantown there was 
scarcely a dwelling, from the simple log cabin up 
to the large stone mansion President Washington 
lived in, but what had its cherished flowers. 
Flower pots, to be sure, were rarely secn—but 
cracked tea pots, pickling jars, and dilapidated 
household utensils of every character were ready 
substitutes, and these, with the rarest of floral 
pets, were made to adorn almost every window in 
the town. The gardens were also stocked with 
the most beautiful flowers, brought from Germany 
by the growers themselves, or their immediate an- 
cestors; and it was indeed a rare sight to find a 
garden or window, that had not some blooming 
evidence of floral taste. ‘To this day, in the old 
yards and gardens of old residents, many plants 
and ffowers may be found, that no modern horti- 
culturist believes to be in the country. Double 
Lilies of the Valley were here twenty years ago, 
and the double Rosa lucida, and another variety 
called the May Rose, probably a double variety of 
the Rosa Caroliniana, and which the writer never 
saw outside of Germantown, is still frequent in 
many a cottage yard. 

McArran was probably the first one to adopt 
the plan of raising large quantities, and selling 
low, in order that all might procure them. Roses 
that usually sold for $1 50 each, he increased ex- 





tensively, and sold all through the town for 75 and 
50 cents each, to the dismay of his brother florists, 
who saw nothing but ruin to him and them in 
such a course ; but they soon found the increased 
custom more than made up for the lost figures of 
the high prices, and the example beeame generally 
followed; and we do not think we are far wrong 
in guessing that Buist must have cleared $1000 in 
one year on the Jeune des Prez rose alone. 

Bedding plants are sold in Philadelphia by the 
tens of thousands, at prices ranging from three to 
ten cents each; and we know of one firm which 
does only this marketing and bedding business, 
whose bill for flower pots for-one season has ex- 
ceeded $1200. 





TOBACCO AND WHEAT. 

In a late discussion of the tobacco question, a 
correspondent of the Rural New Yorker said, “1 
will now venture the prediction that tobacco will 
ultimately become one of the staple commodities 
of the Northern States.” This may be so, and it 
may not. His prediction might be met by the 
prediction of some body else of equal prophetic 
powers, that tobacco raising can never reach the 
dignity of a Northern institution. But some of 
this writer’s statistics are not so easily disposed 
of, sickening as they are. We knew something of 
the annoyances to which one is subjected from the 
smoking, snuffing and chewing habits of his fellow 
citizens ; have seen how the cabins and decks of 
steamboats, the passage-ways and seats of railroad 
cars and public halls, are rendered provokingly 
filthy and nauseous; and have been told by one 
of our native poets, that 


“‘If you would know the deeds of him that chews, 
‘ Go to the house of God and see the pews.’’ 


Yet we confess we were not prepared for the fol- 
lowing statement : 


“It is perhaps not generally understood to how 
great an extent the article of tobacco enters into 
the commerce of our country. According to the 
census of 1860, its production in the year previous 
amounted to no less than 429,390,771 pounds. 
Now computing its value at 40 cents a pound, 
which is perhaps a fair average for all its qualities 
in the manufactured state, the value of the tobae- 
co crop of that year would be no less than $171,- 
756,308.40. A glance at another column shows 
that the wheat crop for the same year was 171,- 
183,381 bushels. So it will appear that the to- 
bacco crop of that year would purchase the en- 
tire wheat crop of the same season at the respec- 
table price of $1 per bushel, and have a surplus 
fund of $572,927.40.” 

Think of the market value of the tobacco grown 
in this country exceeding the value of the wheat 
crop, which feeds not only our own people, but, to 
some extent, the hungry millions of Europe. 





fe It is estimated that the wheat crop in the 
South this year will amount to nearly 60,000,000 
bushels. In 1860 over 31,000,000 bushels were 
harvested. This great increase is accounted for by 
the fact that unusual attention has been paid since 
the oe of the war to the cultivation of the 
cereals, 
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‘COST OF ANALYZING SOILS. 


There is evidently a general truth expressed by 
the homely adage, that “every dog must bave his 
day.” A few years since much practical benefit 
was anticipated by many from cheap analysis of 
soils. Some men. who professed to be learned in 
these matters, encouraged the idea that, at an ex- 
pense of only from twenty-five to fifty dollars, an 
analysis might be made with sufficient accuracy 
to enable the chemist to detect the cause of the 
increasing sterility of our farms, and to point out 
the particular mineral or substance, which, when 
supplied, would restore their original fertility. It 
was a plausible theory, and many farmers forward- 
ed more or less liberal specimens of their soils to 
be tested by the crucible, and the acids of the 
chemist. Other farmers sent the ashes of their 
various crops to the laboratory of the professor, 
to ascertain what had been taken from the soil on 
which they grew, and how 6ld mother earth might 
be most chiefly remunerated for her loss in their 
production. If these anticipations were not fully 
realized by the Tables of Analysis returned, one 
fact of no little importance was soon discovered ; 


The animals gratify their appetites, and so do 
we, and in the same manner. For instance, every- 
ao nas seen dogs playing only for the pleasure 
of playing, just as men do. And what right have 
we to assume that the motive which influences 
them is not the same as that influencing us ? 
Again, animals have memory, just as we have, 
and they cam trace the connection between cause 
and effect + and this is reason.:- 

But I will go further ; only mind can communi- 
cate with mind; and if animals had no mind, we 
could have no intercourse with them. Animals 
can be trained, and this proves the existence o 
reason; a connection seen between cause and ef- 
fect. ‘The means of training animals are the same 
as those employed for training children: certain 
sounds are used as signals. ‘This supposes a per- 
fect logical process, tracing the sequence of effect 
from its cause. 





WOMEN’S LONG SEIRTS. 


Dr. Dio Lewis makes this distinction: “The 
most earnest efforts looking toward dress reform 
have had reference to the length of the skirt. 
May I be permitted a word on this point? I 
| think one of womans first duties is to make her- 
| self as beautiful as possible. A long skirt, a trail, 
even, is in fine taste. Amomg the dress features 
| of the stage, none is so beautiful as the long trail. 





that is, the cost of the time and materials neces- | The artist is ever delighted to introduce it in his 
sary to the operation were greatly underrated. | pictures of women. 1 confess I admire it, and I 


Our own impressions, however, have been that a| wish it could be again made common on dress oc- 

|easions, For the drawing-room it is superb. If 
few hundred dollars would cover the nan gengang of! it is said that expense and inconvenience are in- 
as thorough an analysis as could be made in the | yolved, I ask, are they not in paintings, statuary, 
present state of chemical knowledge. But thisit| etc.? When we meet on dress occasions, I cannot 
now seems is far below the mark. In a late num-|S¢e why we may not introduce this exquisite fea- 
of the Philadelphia Yarmer and Gardener, Dr. O. |ture. For church, and our usual afternoon sit- 


E. Pugh, in reply to a correspondent who inquires 


as to the value and cost of analyzing soils and 
plants, briefly answers as follows : 


“Tt will afford the farmer no practical benefit to 


| tings, skirts which would nearly touch the floor 
| seem. to me in good taste, and every way proper; 


but for the street, when wet, snowy, or mudd}, 
| for the active duties of housekeeping, which in- 
| volves much eunning up stairs, for the gymnasium, 


| for mountain trips, ete., | need not argue, with 


get either his soil or plant ashes analyzed ; and 
this, if well done, will cost from $2,000 to $5,000 | 
for one analysis.” 


those whose brains are not befogged by fashion 


that the skirt should fall about to the knee. If 
Miss Fastidious suggests that the adoption of 
| such a custom would expose the limbs, you have 
— « | but to point to what may be seen in wet weather 
Prof. Agassiz, in a lecture in Boston on the ele-| on the streets. ‘The attempt to lift long dresses 
phant, said: It is a favorite saying that men are | out of the mud displays the lower extremities 
governed by reason and animals by instinct ; but} much more than the shortest skirts. Nothing is 
I believe that is all wrong. There is no distinc-| more pitiable than this street exhibition, except, 
tion of kind between the two, but only of degree. | perhaps, a woman’s attempt to go up stairs with 
As we come to the higher animals, we find the | a candle and baby in one hand, and a bow! of eat- 
brain larger in proportion to the size of the body. nip tea in the other.” 
But this does not prove a different kind of activi- | 
ty of these parts, but only different intensity. DaMacGE To SHEEP.—In the report of the State 
Now let us see if there is any difference in the | Board of Agriculture for Ohio it is stated that the 
mode of action on the brains of men and animals. | number of sheep killed by dogs, in 18@2, was 
Every sensation, to be felt, must produce a reac- | thirty-six thousand seven hundred and seventy- 
tion. All animals see, hear, smell and taste as/Cight, and during the same period, twenty-four 
well as we do; therefore, the reaction must be the thousand nine hundred and seventy-two were In- 
same, and the operation, as far as the body is | jured——the total value of the canine destruction 
concerned, is the same. Next, our perceptions | being $136,347. 
influence our actions, through the operations of| ¢g=The Utah correspondence of the agricultural 
the mind; and in the animals the same influence | department shows that, notwithstanding the drought 
upon their action 1s to be seen ; here, again, 18 | in the Territory, more corn will be harvested than 
perfect similarity. Although the difference of the| usual. The discovery of mines in Northern Utah 
mtensity of these actions may be great in difitrent| has caused a brisk demand for agricultural pro- 
animals, yet the principle is the same. ‘ducts. 





HAVE ANIMALS REASONING POWER? 
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IMPORTANCE Of MANURE. 

It is useless—nay, worse than useless—for us 
to expect that our crops will feed us, unless we 
first feed them. The phenomena of the vegetable 
kingdom are, it is true, in many respects, inexpli- 
eable , yet enough of light has been thrown upon 
the path of the husbandman, by the lamps of sci- 
ence, to demonstrate the fact that vegetation is 
capable of receiving very important assistance 
from man, and that in a great variety of ways. 

Without manure, the farmer can no more pro- 
duce a series of remunerating crops—even from 
the best and most affluent lands—than he can 
produce fat animals without hay and grain. Every 
plant which springs froni the soil, takes from it a 
certain quantity of organic and inorganic matter, 
which must be supplied to prevent exhaustion ; 
and this can be effected only by the application of 
manure, or some equivalent means. 

The sources from which we are enabled to sup- 
ply this waste are numerous. Every product of 
the soil contains within itself the elements of re- 
production, and when the vitalizing spirit ceases 
its functions, and the chemical affinities resume 
their control, that product is speedily resolved 
back to its elementary constituents, and becomes 
pabulum, or food for plants. The leaves of the 
forest, small bushes, rotten wood, the various spe- 
cies of fungi, as well as many substances of an 
animal and mineral character, present themselves 
as valuable assistants in the labors of the farmer, 
and when judiciously applied, produce both imme- 
diate and permanent results. 

Muck, which, in its purer state, is composed al- 
most exclusively of organic matter in a state of 
semi-putrescence, is a valuable adjunct, and one 
that can be obtained in quantity on most 
farms, or in their immediate vicinity. Mixed with 
lime, or macerated in the barn-yard or stye with 
the liquid and solid excrements of the stock, it 
constitutes one of the most energetic and efficient 
fertilizers that can be produced. 

Composting is a branch of farming which has 
not yet received the attention it deserves from the 
generality of our farmers. It should be studied 
as a science, and will be, when men come properly 
to appreciate its importance. 


Brown Breapv.—Take one quart of buttermilk, 
two teaspoonfuls of soda, four cups of Indian meal, 
two cups of flour and half cup of molasses. Mix 
and steam over a kettle of boiling water, for three 
hours, and then bake for half an hour. This 
makes very excellent bread, which is not unwhole- 
some to be eaten when warm, as is raised bread. 








t# The Mormon immigrant trains, comprising 
over four thousand persons, had begun to, arrive at 
Salt Lake City at last accounts. The season had 
been remarkably dry on the plains, and the hard- 
ships of the trip and the loss of stock have been 
much greater than usual. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE HARVESTS---APPLES AND TREES. 

Another harvest has been gathered in. In these 
parts, we have cause to be thankful for the boun- 
tiful harvests that we have. I hope all have 
made note of that which they have seen which 
would be of advantage to us, and put it down on 
paper, and let you scatter it broadcast through 
the land by the means of your paper. If one 
make note of a fact and make mention of it to a 
neighbor, it becomes limited in its peregrinations, 
but if it is in the Farmer thousands are those who 
see it. In most every locality they have different 
modes of trying to reach the same results. I find 
that in the part of the country in which it has’ 
been my fate to tarry, that they farm different] 
and perhaps for the better. In future letters 
will make some reference to them. 

It is a custom here to gather the apples prior to 
the frosts, or before the leaves fall, as they wish 
the skin of the apple to wither rather than to re- 
main moist, as an apple will if permitted to re- 
main upon the tree until after heavy frosts. Those 
near the seacoast pile up sea sand around their 
young apple trees to protect them from the mice, 
and in the spring level around the trees, which re- 
tards the grass from growing; nicer fruit trees I 
do not see. I have read of famed variety of grapes 
puffed up to sell, but I have yet to see, in these 
northern climes, better or larger grapes than grow 
in the towns of Barrington and Strafford, on the 
ledges and trees, uncultivated. 8. P. M. 

Newcastle, N. H., Oct., 1863. 





For the New England Farmer. 
SHALL WE RAISE TOBACCOP 


The farmers of the Connecticut Valley seem to 
have the tobacco fever this year in its most ma- 
lignant form. Those who remember the multi- 
caulis fever some years ago, and later still th> 
hen fever, will have some idea of the tobacco fever 
now raging here. 

Probably more tobacco has been planted the 
present year in this valley than ever before in any 
single year. Hardly a farmer can be found that has 
not one or more acres, and we hear of some that 
have ten, twenty and thirty acres of the weed. I 
know of several instances where all the manure, 
made on the farm for a year, was put upon the to- 
bacco land, leaving the grain, grass and root crops 
to take care of themselves. This practice has 
been followed for some years past to sonft extent, 
and the consequence is, these farmers are obliged 
to buy hay and grain to carry their stock through 
the winter, that they may get manure enough to 
raise another tobacco crop. 

These farmers contend that by following the 
above system they can make more than money 
enough to buy the balance of hay, straw and 
grain needed on the farm, and a handsome profit 
besides, and that by changing the ground for to- 
bacco each year, they will ultimately get their 
farms up to a high state of fertility. 

I will admit, that at present prices tobacco will 
probably pay better than any other field crop, but 
can we depend on such prices any length of time? 
And when the prices do fall, will not many a poor 
farmer be caught with a crop of tobacco on his 
hands, and not much else to carry his family and 
stock through the winter ?P 

There are several objections in my mind to 
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raising this crop, some of which I will mention. 

The farmer, who raises and sells a crop of hay 
or grain, has the satisfaction of knowing that he 
has sold a crop that will do somebody good. But 
he that sells a crop of tobacco sells that which will 
do no good to the world, and it is a positive in- 
jury to many; consequently, aside from the re- 
muneration he receives, no satisfaction can be de- 
rived from raising this crop. 

Another objection is, that raising this crop is 
attended with more care and anxiety than all oth- 
er crops put together. From the sowing of the 
seed to the disposal of the crop, constant care and 
watchfulness are necessary to success. The seed 
“bed requires watering, weeding and constant at- 
tention. The plants, as soon as set, are attacked 
by the grub, or corn worm, and in many cases a 
field must be set over two or three times before it 
can escape its ravages. ‘Then comes the tobacco 
worm, a greedy, filthy fellow, requiring constant 
vigilance on the part of the farmer to avoid his 
depredations. Add to these cares the fear of hail 
storms, of ru&t, frost, and, after housing, of pole 
burning, heating, &c. Add to this the feverish 
anxiety about prices, and you have a specimen of 
the care required. 

Another objection, and the last I shall name, is 
that the labor required on this crop is harder, 
more filthy and disgusting than that of any other 
field crop. 

As different men have different minds, I hope 
to hear from other readers an answer to the ques- 
tion, “Shall we raise tobacco ?” HAMPDEN. 

Holyoke, Oct. 12, 1863. 





For the New England Farmer. 


TOP-DRESSING FOR GRASS LANDS. 


Mr. Epiror :—Few subjects have engaged the 
attention of agricultural writers more than the ap- 
plication of manure to grass lands, whilst some 
writers even doubt the expediency, and would in- 
corporate all manures with the soil to avoid loss 
from evaporation. Most farmers believe a top- 
dressing to meadow lands is not only necessary, 
but indispensable, yet but few writers agree as to 
the proper time to make the application. Some 
recommend immediately after the grass crop is re- 
moved, others later in the fall, others when the 
ground is frozen, and others in the spring. The 
advocates of early application are met by their op- 
ponents with the cry of loss by evaporation, that 
the intefise heat of the sun and atmosphere of 
midsummer divests the manure of nearly all its 
fertilizing qualities, that alater application in a 
measure avoids that calamity. 

We have had some experience in top-dressing 
at the several seasons, and have come to the con- 
clusion that the hest time is August or September, 
next best October ; the most objectionable, winter 
and spring. 

The loss by evaporation in early dressing is 
more than balanced by the fertilizing effects on 
the roots of the grass before the frosts of autumn 
put a stop to vegetation and should you happen 
to have a shower soon after its application, you 
are amply repaid for all loss. 

Manure applied when the ground is frozen, or 
in early spring, we think does little good; in the 
first case, the rains of winter wash out the ferti- 
lizing qualities and the roots of the grass receive 
little or no benefit from it. The spring dressing 





seldom gets washed into the soil in season to ben- 
efit the crop, and if a drought ensues, it becomes a 
total loss. 

The present season has been peculiarly favora- 
ble for early fall dressing; our frequent showers 
have had a tendency to wash the manure into the 
soil before the-sun and atmosphere had sensibly 
affected its value by evaporation. 

We have top-dressed several acres of grass lands 
with compost manure during the month of Sep- 
tember, and the luxuriant and dark green foliage 
plainly indicate the fertilizing effect of the com- 


t. 
a Pembroke, Oct. c 





For the New England Farmer. 
STRAY HINTS FROM MY KITCHEN. 


As boiled dinner is the dinner at the farmer’s 
table, how important it is that the farmer’s wife 
should know how to prepare it nicely, and as the 
season is at hand when it is beginning to take an 
important place in the culinary department, a few 
hints upon its skilful preparation may not come 
amiss. 

The farmer himself knows, or ought to know, 
that beets, turnips, parsnips and carrots, should, 
when carried into the cellar, be buried in dry sand, 
Some do not dig parsnips until spring, but they 
are nicer to dig them in the fall, and put them in- 
to a barrel of sand in the cellar. They are not fit 
to boil until the middle of winter. Potatoes 
should, if kept in barrels, bins, or boxes, always 
be covered to exclude the light; if dumped upon 
the ground, choose the darkest corner, if you want 
nice potatoes along toward spring. 

So much for the boiled dinner uncooked, now 
for the cooking. 

First, be in season; I heard a lady say a week 
or two ago, that “being late about herdinner tired 
her more than all her work.” To get dinner rea- 
dy at twelve o’clock, the general hour for dinner 
at the farm-house, corned beef should be put on 
by eight, or half-past, in hot water: beets washed 
clean, but not cut, by nine, cabbage by half-past, 
pork about ten, peas, parsnips and turnips by half. 
past, squash by eleven and potatoes by half-past. 
By making this your rule, your dinner will be all 
nicely done, so you can take out your squash and 
butter it, adding pepper, salt, and a spoonful of 
sugar, if it is not nice and sweet; mash your tur- 
nips smooth, adding butter, pepper and salt, don’t 
forget the pepper; peel the parsnips and beets, 
cutting the beets into quarters if large, having 
peeled them by dropping them hot into a pan of 
cold water, and slipping the outside off with the 
hand, using no fork or knife, and have your din- 
ner nicely dished, without confusion, at the proper 
time. 

Put your beef and pork upon a large platter in 
the centre of the table near the foot where the 
husband can carve it to advantage. Lay the pars- 
nips, peas, beets and cabbage cut and drained, 
each upon separate plates, putting the turnips, 
squash and preteen into deep covered dishes; 
not pile two-thirds of the mass of meat and vege- 
tables “helter-skelter” upon a big platter, and the 
rest upon a smaller one, and think it just as well. 
It ‘. not. A boiled dinner relishes better, when 
neatly dished up. ‘Try it, and you will be pleased 
to see what a nice looking dinner the “boiled din- 
ner” is. Saran. 
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EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
HOLDFAST. 


I would like to inquire through the columns of your 
valuable paper if there is any cure for a holdfast? I 
have a valuable three-year-old steer who has a hold- 
fast on his under jaw, and unless it can be cared I 
shall lose him, and thus spoil the pair. M. 


BARBERRY PRESERVE. 


Will any one tell me how to make it, and how to 
- can it up? What is the price per bushel in Boston ? 
N. H., Sept., 1863. . M. 


DRAIN TILE. 


I wish you would inform me though your paper the 
cost of the different kinds and sizes of tile a rod, 

Also, if you do not think that one and a half inch 
round tile, laid in softish hard pan, where the land is 
not very wet, and has considerable fall, would not be 
large enough and as good as any of the other kinds of 
tile? Please inform me, also, of the two nearest places 
to Claremont where it is manufactured. W. F. H. 

Claremont, N. H., Oct. 1863. 


Remarks.—The size of two-inch tile is usually 
about fourteen dollars at the yard, and about twenty- 
eight dollars per thousand for three inch tile. 

The round tile would probably answer every pur- 
pose on such land as you describe. 


DRAINING. 


I have an inquiry or two which I would be thankful 
to have answered. I am about laying a few drains on 
apiece of land that has ample gradual descent; I 
sink the trenches about three and a half feet deep, and 
width of shovel at bottom. Now, what I wish to learn 
is this: would it do best to put in twelve inches depth 
of stone at bottom and cover up, or lay in larger ones 
so as to leave an opening for the water to pass through ? 
There are stones suitable for either way on the lot. 

Groton, Oct. 3, 1863. 0. P. 


Remarks.—Make a gullet of the larger stones, by 
all means. P 





For the New England Farmer. 
TRIMMING THE WHITE PINE. 

Mr. Eprror:--I had occasion a few days since 
to visit Exeter, N. H., and on the way observed 
many white piue trees by the side of the railroad. 
Many of them were covered with limbs from the 
top to within four to six feet of the ground. Will 
such trees make valuable lumber? Could not the 
value of the trees for lumber be greatly increased, 
by cutting off the lower limbs which could easily 
be done with the aid of aladder and saw or 
hatchet ? 

Nearly all that buy wood to keep a fire are well 
aware that wood is very high, and would it not 
pay, or nearly pay for cutting. There are some 
seasons of the year when the farmer has very lit- 
tle to do, and this might furnish employment for 
some of his leisure time: Perhaps you have a 
poor neighbor who would be glad of an opportu- 
nity to remove them for the fuel, which would not 
only ircrease the value of the lumber, but also the 
value and beauty of the farm. HILL. 

Methuen, Sept. 21, 1863. 





Tue Hums.—One of the correspondents of the 
American Institute Club closes a letter, blowing 
up a “new humbug of Wm. R. Prince’s,” withthe 
information that, although he has none for sale, 
yet to accommodate his friends he will send a 
dozen grains of a certain wonderful “Iowa sweet 
corn” for twenty-five cents remitted to him! 





MARVELS OF MAN. 


While the gastric juice has a mild, bland, sweet- 
ish taste, it possesses the power of digesting the 
hardest food that can be swallowed. It has po 
influence whatever on the fibers of the living an- 
imal,.but at the moment of death, it begins to eat 
them away with the power of the strongestggcid. 

There is dust on ‘sea and land—in the valley 
and on the mountain top—there is dust always 
and everywhere. The atmosphere is full-of it. It 
penetrates the noisome dungeon, and visits the 
deepest, darkest caves of the earth. No palace 
door can shut it out; no drawer is so secret.as to 
escape its presence. Every breath of wind dashes 
it upon the open eye; which yet is not blinded, 
because there is a fountain of the blandest fluid 
in nature incessantly emptying itself under the 
eyelid, which spreads itself over the surface of the 
eyeball, at every winking, and washes every atom 
of dust away. This liquid, so well adapted to the 
eye itself, has some acridity, which, under certain 
circumstances, becomes so decided as to be scald- 
ing to the skin, and would rot away the eyelids, 
were it not that along the edges of them there are 
little oil manufactories, which spread over their 
surface a coating as impervious to the liquids nec- 
essary for keeping the eyeballs washed clean, as, 
the best varnish is impervious to water. 

The breath which leaves the lungs has been so 
perfectly divested of its life-giving properties, that 
to re-breathe it, unmixed with other air, the mo- 
ment it escapes from the mouth, would cause im- 
mediate death by suffocation; while, if it hover- 
ed about us, a more or less destructive influence 
over health would be occasioned. But it is made 
of a nature so much lighter than the common air, 
that the moment it escapes the lips and nostrils it 
ascends to higher regions, above the breathing 
point, there to be rectified, renovated and sent 
back again, replete with purity and life. How 
rapidly it ascends is beautifully exhibited any fros- 
ty morning. “ 

But foul and deadly as the expired air is, na- 
ture—wisely economical in all her works and ways 
—turns it to good account in the outward passage 
through the organs of voice, and makes of it the 
whisper of love, the soft words of affection, the 
tender tones of human sympathy, the sweet strains 
of ravishi:. > music, and the persuasive eloquence 
of the fir... orator. 

Ifa ~\ | «ade man is extended on the ground, 
his er». st right angles with, his body, a circle, 
mal: ~ che navel the centre, will just take in the 
he he finger-ends and the feet. The distance 
f-om “top to toe” is precisely the same as that be- 
tween the tips of the fingers when the arms are 
extended. ‘The length of the body is just six 
times that of the foot ; while the distance from the 
edge of the hair on the forehead to the end of the 
chin is one-tenth of the length of the whole stat- 
ure. 

Of the sixty-two primary elements known in 
my nature, only eighteen are found in the human 
body, and of these, seven are metallic. 

Iron is found in the blood; phosphorus in the 
brain; limestone in the bile ; lime in the bones; 
dust and ashes in all. Not only these eighteen 
human elements, but the whole sixty-two, of which 
the universe is made, have their essential basis in 
the four substances—oxygen, hydrogen and car- 
bon—representing the more iliar names of 
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fire, water, saltpeter and charcoal. And such is 
man, the lord of the earth—a spark of fire—a drop 
of A pot grain of gunpowder—an atom of char- 
coal ! 

But, looking at him in another direction, these 
elements shadow forth the higher qualities of a 
diviner nature, of an immortal existence. In that 
spark f¥ the caloric which speaks of irrepressible 
activity; in that drop is the water which speaks 
of purity; in that grain is the force by which he 
subdues all things to himself—makes the wide 
creation the supplier of his wants, and the servitor 
of his pleasures ; while in that atom of charcoal 
there is a diamond, which speaks at once of light 
and purity; of indestructible and resistless prog- 
ress. There is nothing which outshines it; it is 
purer than the dew drops. “Moth and rust” cor- 
rupt it not; nor can ordinary fires destroy it; 
while it cuts its way alike through brass, and ada- 
mant, and hardest steel. In that light we see an 
eternal progression towards omniscience ; in that 
purity, the good of divine nature ; in that indes- 
tructibility an immortal existence; in that pro- 
gress, a steady ascension towards the home and 

osom of God. 





CASHMERE GoaTs AND WooL.—The editor of 
the Ohio Farmer acknowledges a call at-his office 


by the “King of the Ohio Cashmeres,” Mr. 8. 8.}: 


Williams, of Grantville, Licking Co., and furnish- 
es the following facts and figures in respect to this 
new breed and its valuable fleece : 


“Mr. Williams was just returning from West- 
ern New York, where he has been delivering to 
W. H. Spencer, of Livingston County, a half-doz- 
en of his beautiful Cashmere Goats. This sale in- 
cluded the buck Duke of Wellington, at $350, and 
the following ewes—Adda $300, Cora $300, Eu- 

enie $275, Louise $100, and Gipsy $100. Mr. 
illiams informs us that he has still other orders 
from New York, and that the demand for Cash- 
mere is constantly absorbing all his extra stock. 
Through a house in Cleveland he has just made a 
shipment of his Cashmere wool to England—the 
first shipment of Ohio Cashmere to Europe. From 
him we get the following as the last quotations of 
Cashmere wool :—half pure $4 pér pound, three- 
fourths $6, seven-eighths $8, fifteen-sixteenth and 
pure $8,50, extra, pure $10. 





DRovuGuT AND Frost In ILtinoIs.—The IUi- 
nois Farmer, published in Springfield, says that 
the section thereabouts has been a severe sufferer 
by drought and frost, and we doubt if the corn 
crop will average ten bushels to the acre of a me- 
dium quality; a first rate article is out of the 
question. 

We have nine acres of potatoes, thoroughly 
cultivated on new land, and the crop wili be less 
than two hundred bushels, not fifty of which will 
be marketable. But why complain? the farmer 
meets no more accidents in his business than oth- 
er classes of business men. Last year we had an 
average crop of sixty bushels of corn to the acre, 
this year ten, this gives us thirty-five for the two 
years, with which we should be content. 

We regret most the loss of sorghum, cotton 
and tobacco, as they are comparatively new sta- 
ples for our State, and we fear the disaster will 
discourage their culture. 





THE HUSBANDMAN. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY, 


**Hate not husbandry, which God hath ordained.’’ 
—Taz Son or Stmace. 
When the Creator's hand had placed 
In this terrestrial scene, 
Maa, in His own high image formed, | 
Majestic and serene, 
Bade He this ruler of the globe 
To mountain summits svar ? 
Or for the wealth of gold and gems 
Its secret mines explore ? 


Or blow the rocks to atoms ? 
Or boil the floods to steam; .- 

Or with harpoon and hook transfix 
The people of the stream ? 

Or bring with forge and hammer 
Enormous shapes to light ? 

Or study till the midnight toil 
Enwrapped the brain in night ? 


No, *twas the Arbiter’s command 

*Mid that delightful glade 

To ‘‘dress ana keep the garden,’ where 
His Eden home was made ; 

And when no more his alien head 
In Paradise might rest, 

To till the earth from whence he came 
Was still his Sire’s behest. 


So, look not with an eye of scorn 
pon the farmer’s state, 
Ye young and thoughtless sons of ease, 
With luxury elate. 
For beings of a purer sphere 
A different balance hold, 
And Cincinnatus’ plow prefer 
To Nero’s House of Gold. 


Earth, whom he clothes with eorn and fraits, 
Accounteth him her friend, 

And yields him fragrance when he makes 
‘Her clover harvests bend ; 

And healthful vigor as he roams 
Among his thriving herds, 

Touching that key-tone in his heart 
Which wakes the song of birds. 


She folds him in her arms at last, 
Like mother sad and kind, 
And bids the daisy not forget 
The curtaining turf to bind 
That wraps his bed in cool embrace, 
Who, peaceful and unstained, 
Filled with fidelity the lot 
That Nature’s God ordained. 
Hartford, Conn., Sept. 5, 1863. 


THE ELM. 

“If we ascribe to the character of the oak emi- 
nent dignity,” says a writer, “let us now claim for 
the elm the epithets of graceful and elegant. This 
tree is one of the noblest in the size of its trunk, 
while the branches are comparatively tapering 
and slender, forming themselves, in most of the 
species, into long and graceful curves. The leaves 
are light and airy, of a pleasing light green in the 
spring, growing darker, however, as the season 
advances.” 

The elm is one of the most common trees in this 
country, well known since a remote period for its 
graceful beauty and usefulness, and is entitled to 
high regard. Though it is found in almost all 
parts of the country, in no other is it so conspic- 
uous as in the valleys of the Connecticut, Upper 
Hudson, Mohawk, Genesee, and the Northeastern 
States, where, from the earliest settlement of the 
country, it has always been highly prized, and 
planted as a shade tree, as an ornament above the 

roudest importations from a foreign clime. Stand- 
ing alone as a single tree, or in groups of at most 
four or five in number, it develops itself in all its 
perfections. 

It often rises upward, with an undivided shaft, 
to the height of fifty feet or more without a limb, 
and bending over with a gradual curve from about 


N. ¥. Ledger. 
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the middle of its height to its summit, which is 
sometimes divided into two or three terminal 
branches. The whole is covered, from its roots to 
its summit, with a fringe of vine-like twigs, ex- 
tremely slender, twisted and irregular, and re- 
sembling a parasitegrowth. At other times, it is 
snbdivided at the usual height, into three or four 
long branches, which are wreathed in the same 
manner, and form a complete plume. 

The elm is the most remarkable of the droop- 
ing trees, except the willow, which it surpasses in 
stateliness, and in the variety of itsgrowth. It is 
also remarkable for the many forms which it as- 
sumes in different situations. Often it has a 
drooping spray only when it has obtained a large 
size; but it almost invariably becomes subdivided 
into several equal branches, dividing from a com- 
mon contre, at a considerable elevation from the 
ground. One of these forms is that of a vast 
dome, as represented by those trees that send up 
a single shaft to the height of fifty feet or more 
without a limb, and branching over with a grace- 
ful curve from about the middle of its height to 
its summit, which is sometimes divided into sev- 
eral branches, giving it a spreading, umbrella-like 
head. 

These fantastic forms are very beautiful, and do 
not impress one with the idea of monstrosity, such 
as is produced by the sight of a weeping ash. 
Though the elm has many defects of foliage, and 
is destitute of those fine autumnal tints which are 
so remarkable in some other trees, it is still al- 
most without a rival in the American forest. It 
presents in its forms a variety not to be seen in 
any other tree ; possessing the dignity of the oak 
without its ruggedness, and uniting the grace of 
the birch with the majesty of the Norway spruce. 

The white elm we consider the most beautiful 
of the family. Its branches first spring up, em- 
bracing the centre, then bend off in finely diverg- 
ing lines, until, in old trees, they often sweep the 
ground with their foliage. 

To a native of New England, like ourself, the 
elm has a value more nearly approaching that of 
sacredness than any other tree. Setting aside the 

leasure derived from it as an object of visual 


eauty, it is intimately associated with the famil-} 


iar scenes of home and the events of our own 
early life. It our mind, it is pleasingly allied with 
those old dwelling-houses which were built in the 
early part of the last century, and form one of the 
marked features of home architecture at that pe- 
riod. They are known by their broad and ample 
but low-studded rooms, their numerous windows, 
with small panes, their single chimney in the cen- 
tre of the roof, that sloped down to the lower 
story, and their genezal unpretending appearance, 
reminding one vividly of that simplicity of life 
which characterized our people before the Revolu- 
tion. Few, if any, of these old houses are now to 
be found; but, whenever we see one, we are al- 
most sure to find it accompanied by its elm, stand- 
ing y the green open space that slopes up to 
it in front, and waving its long branches in mel- 
ancholy grandeur over the venerable habitation, 
which it seems to have taken under its protection, 
while it droops with-sorrow over the infirmities of 
its old companion of a century. 
C. N. BEMENT, in Horticulturist. 


Vice can never know itself and virtue; but vir- 
tue knows both itself and vice. 





* 





COVERING MANURE. 
The Springfield Republican reports the discus- ° 
sion of farmers at a late session of the Connecti- 
eut River Harvest Club at which, 


“One of the Granite State farmers present said 
he plowed under coarse manures, and harrowed 
in the finer. The = of plowing should depend 
— the quantity of manure, just as the quantity 
of meal regulates the amount of swill. People 
who do not measure are apt to misjudge in the 
depth of plowing, and think they plow deeper than 
they really do. 

elson Burroughs, of Gill, thought little bene- 
fit was derived the first year from manure buried 
eight inches deep. His largest crops were ob- 
tained by harrowing in manure. He don’t plow 
as deep as formerly. 

T. J. Field, of Northfield, spoke of two experi- 
ments where light land was subsoiled with injury, 
and thought manure buried eight inches deep was 
seldom heard from. 

President Severance, of Greenfield, thought the 
roots of crops run deeper than is génerally sup- 
posed. He had measured corn roots that ran 
down 12,13 and 15 inches deep. Broom corn 
usually roots deeper than corn. A piece of clay- 
ey loam, subsoiled by him 15 years ago, has ever 
since borne two good crops of grass per annum. 

Phineas Stedman, of Chicopee, said he harrowed 
in manure chiefly, and plowed in long manure 
about five inches deep. Thought the shallow 
plowing of turf would give a ee crop than 


deep plowing, but it would be more difficult to 
hoe. 


Messrs. Lyman and Purple, both of Northfield, 
said they plowed six to seven inches deep, used 
the Michigan plow, and manured on top more 
than formerly. If manure needed covering, as on 
old land, they would plow it with one horse, going 
the same way as for the main plowing, to prevent 
as up the turf. They liked manuring in the 





THE FARMER A MANUFACTURER, 


Every farmer, great or small, is a manufacturer. 
In the manufactory which he superintends, is 
made butter, cheese, beef, pork, corn, wheat and 

otatoes—in fact, all the real necessaries of life. 
No other manufacturer is engaged in a work. of so 
much importance. We could get along without 
manufactories of silk, cotton, or woolen goods, but 
let the factories that make our bread and meat 
cease to work, and ruin—death in its most horrid 
form—would stare us in the face. There is nu 
work that requires more thought and care—none 
that makes greater calls for the ‘exercise of the 
highest faculties of the mind, than farming. To 
no man, in any position of life, is a general knowl - 
edge of the wonderful laws of nature of more im- 
portance than it is to the farmer. Cotton, it is 
well known, can be made into cotton cloth, and 
wool into blankets and broadcloths ; but the great 
question with the manufacturer, is, how this car 
be done by a judicious selection of materials; and 
skill m their manufacture, as to afford a profit 
over cost. On his wisdom in this respeet, depends 
the all-important question, whether his business 
is a success or a failure. Manure aed labor will 
manufacture crops to an almost unlimited extent; 
but on the cost of this manure, and the way and 
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purpose for which it is used, depends the success 
or failure of the farmer—the fact whether or not 
he makes these crops at a profit over cost. 

The farmer, like the manufacturer, pursues his 
business to earn a livelihood for himself and fam- 
ily, and to accumulate a small store for a rainy 
day. No manufacturer would boast of his large 
productions, or think that he was doing a business 
that he had reason to be proud of, if what he made, 
cost all it was worth inits production. The farm- 
‘ er may grow sixty or seventy bushels of wheat to 
the acre, and proclaim the fact all over the coun- 
try—obtain the first premium for the largest crop 
grown in the State or nation, and the wonderful 

erformance be heralded through all the papers 
in the land; yet, if this large crop cost more in 
its manufacture than it would bring in the market, 
what has been gained, and who would like to fol- 
low such an example for a living? The farmer 
that raises thirty bushels, at a price that would al- 
low him a fair profit over cost, would be far more 
worthy of praise and imitation. He that can 
make corn and wheat at the lowest possible price, 
and meat and butter cheaper than his neighbors, 
is the best farmer; it being always understood 
that he is not using up his capital—the fertility of 
his soil.— Rural New- Yorker. 





SUSPENDED ANIMATION. 


A friend communicates the following transla- 
tion, from a Prussian paper, of an infallible test 
whether a person be really dead : 


“To be buried alive is a most dreadful thought, 
and occurs oftener perhaps than we are aware of. 
Yet there is a very simple and infallible way to 
guard against it. All practicing physicians agree 
that, when the eyes of a corpse are opened about 
two days after death, and the pupils are found to 
be mixed up so that nothing of them is to be seen, 
but the whole of the eyes is dissolved into a whey- 
ish or jellied mass, then real death is evident. 
Where this symptom is wanting death, is uncer- 
tain.” 





TuRNING HEAVY CHEESES, has always been a 
severe tax upon the strength of most dairy wo- 
men. I saw a device for accomplishing this work 
in a safe and easy manner, in the cheese factory 
of Mr. Cox, in Mesopotamia. In his curing room, 
Mr. @ox uses, as supports for his cheese, two 
stringers of scantling, some ten inches apart; on 
these scantling stand the cheese, each upon the 
inverted cover of a cheese of a size a trifle lager 
than the size of the cheese. When the attendant 
goes to turn the cheese, she takes another cover 
of the sarhe size, puts it on the top of the cheese 
to be turned, then, with one hand on top of this 
cover and the other hand at the bottom cover, 
flops the cheese over, with only the strength of a 
child, since, when the cheese is tilted up a little 
to one side, the opposite side balances down be- 
tween the two scantling, and the cheese goes over 
easily. Another and greater advantage of this 
method of turning cheese, is*that there 1s no dan- 
ger of bruising or breaking the corners in turning, 
as they are perfeetly protected by the rim of the 
cover. This mode of handling, is equally applica- 
ble to cheese on shelves, but in that case you do 
not have the advantage of self-balancing, the same 
as on stringers.— Ohio Farmer. 





LOVE OF HOME. 


“Inhabitiveness” is the name given the 
phrenologist to a protuberance on the head sup- 
posed to be the outward and visible sign of an in- 
ward and earnest desire for a permanent home. 
Bedouin Arabs and Yankee pedlars are said to be 
deficient in this bump, and it may be assumed that 
if the Wandering Jew could be caught and phren- 
ologized, a considerable hollow would be found 
where the organ of Inhabitiveness ought to be lo- 
cated. Not’being a fingerer of skulls, we are not 
prepared to assert that the magic pea, Inhabitive- 
ness, is exactly under the thimble designated as 
its habitat by the conjurors who profess to read 
character as the blind read books, with their fin- 
gers and thumbs. It is quite certain, however, 
that the faculty exists in more or less intensity in 
the minds of a large majority of the human fami- 
ly. Were it otherwise we should all be as erratic 
as the itinerant tinmen of Connecticut or the no- 
mads of Arabia. 

Heaven be thanked that most of us appreciate 
the value of a home, and that we live in a land 
where every industrious man can acquire one. 
The sentiment of Inhabitiveness is a grand sen- 
timent. It settles-new countries, builds cities, 
forms governments, erects mighty States. It is 
the basis of all patriotism. We love the country 
of our birth, or our adoption, because it is our 
home. We defend its government and institu- 
tions, because in their permanence we see the only 
guaranty for home security. 

It would be well, perhaps, if this instinct of In- 
habitiveness—this longing for, and love for a pers 
manent home—this desire to dwell under one’s 
own roof and on one’s own land, and to make 
them a family heritage, were stronger in Ameri- 
cans than it is. If we were more domestic we 
should be more patriotic. Surely that man has 
reached the climax of human misery who exclaims 
in the bitterness of his soul : 

‘*A home and a country remain not for me.”’ 





GET ENOUGH SLEEP. 


We have often heard young men remark that 
four or five hours’ sleep was all they wanted, and 
all the human system required. The habit of go- 
ing without sufficient sleep is injurious. Thou- 
sands, no doubt, permanently injure their health 
in this way. We live in a fast age, when every- 
body seems to be trying to pervert the order of 
nature. If folks will persist in turning night into 
day, it is not to be wondered that few last out the 
allotted term of life. No matter what be a man’s 
occupation—physical or mental, or, like Othello’s 
“gone,” and living in idleness—the constitution 
cannot last, depend upon it, without a sufficiency 
of regular and refreshing sleep. Joe Hunter, the 
great surgeon, died suddenly of spasmodic affec- 
tion of the heart, a disease greatly encouraged by 
want of sleep. Ina volume just published by a 
medical man, there is one great lesson that hard 
students and literary men may learn, and that is, 
that Hunter probably killed himself by taking too 
little sleep. “Four hours’ rest at night, and one 
after dinner, cannot be deemed sufficient to recruit 
the exhausted powers of the body and mind.” 
Certainly not; and the consequence was, that 
Hunter died early. If men will insist in cheating 
sleep, her “twin sister, Death,” will avenge the 
insult.—Ezxchange. 
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THE CROPS OF 1863. 

We have received a brief summary of a most 
}mportant report on the crops of the country. 
The report gives a statement of the amount of the 
summer and fall crops in the loyal States, for 1862 
and 1863. We shall probably have occasion to 
refer to this subject again more fully, and at pres- 
ent give only the abstract of the report. The 
monthly report for September is said to be much 
the best yet-issued, and will soon be ready for dis- 
tribution.: 

The answers returned to the circulars for Sep- 
tember of the Agricultural Department, asking 
information of the condition of the crops, are giv- 
en in tenths, above or below the crops of 1862. 
During the summer the Department made an esti- 
mate of the amount of the crops of 1863. This 
estimate was based on the census returns of 1860. 
As the crop of 1859, which was taken by the cen- 
sus, was below an average, and that of 1862 much 
above it, allowance was made for this difference, 
varying in its.amount according as the agricul- 
ture of each State required. The general per 
cent. increase of each State was added. One- 
fourth of the amount given‘in the census was 
struck off from the returns for Missouri and Ken- 
tucky, on account of the war. Thus calculated 
the crops of 1862 were made the basis for esti- 
mating those of 1863, according to the tenths, in- 
‘crease or decrease of each State, as reported by 
the correspondents of the Department. 

The summer crops of wheat, rye, barley and 
oats for 1862 and 1863 are as follows: - 


Wheat. Rye. Barley, Oats. 
Total, 1863, bu. 191,068,239 20,798,287 16,760,597 174,858,167 
Total, 1862, bu. 189,993,500 21,254,956 17,781,464 172,520,997 
*1,074,739 456,669 11,020,867 *2,327,170 
*Increase, Decrease. 


The fall crops of corn, buckwheat and potatoes 
or 1862 and 1863 are as follows : 


Corn. Buckwheat. Potatoes. 
586,704,474 18,722,995 113,533,118 
449,163,894 17,193,233 97,870,085 
187,540,589 1,529,762 15,663,083 

The monthly report of the Department for 
September shows that the amount of wheat and 
flour exported to all countries for the year ending 
September 1, 1863, is 40,686,308 bushels, and of 
corn 11,680,343 bushels. Thedomestic consump- 
tion, then, is as follows: 





Total, 1862, bush. 
Total, 1863, bush. 





Bushels. 
Wheat crop for 1862. .ccccccoscescccscccsccesesese 189,993,500 


Exported 40,686,308 
Domestic consumption eccccses wocccccecenes 149 307,192 


Corn crop for 1862. 586,704,474 
Exported...csccscscceces eccrcccccccccccccccccoes 11,680,342 


Domestic consumption...... 575,024,132 


These exports and domestic consumption ex- 
hibit the relative magnitude of the foreign and do- 
mestic markets. 

The report examines the probable foreign de- 
mand for breadstuffs during 1864, and shows that 
the principal portion of our exports of breadstufis 
are se in the English markets; that the 
average annual importations of all grains with 
Great Britain and Ireland are 94,278,949 Ameri- 





can bushels; bit in 1860, the. im tion was 
135,386,434 American bushels, and in 1861 142,- 
529,106 American bushels; that it was as great 
in 1862, but not so large in 1863; that from the 
present condition of the crops in England, the 
demand for 1864 would return to the general av- 
erage, rather than to the great amount since 1860; 
that the home demand for 1864 would be, at least, 
equal to that for 1863, and that the condition of 
the currency would remain as favorable as it now 
is; that hence the amounts of wheat and corn for 
1864 would be as follows: 


‘ . Bushels. 
Wheat crop for 1863 
Domestic consumption 


Leaving for export 41,761,047 
Corn crop for 1863... .cccccccscccccesecccessvecces 449,163 .894 
Domestic consumption.... 200+ seccsccccccsescccees 575,024,132 


Leaving a deficiency of 


which must be provided for by greater economy in 
feeding, and a greater proportional consumption 
of wheat. 

The number of stock Hogs is about the same 
as in 1862, and about five per cent. below a gen- 
eral average in condition. ‘These were early turn- 
ed on the frosted corn. 

The Buckwheat crop is not as much injured as 
was generally supposed, because most of it is pro-. 
duced in the States of New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, where the frosts of August 30 
and Sept. 18 did not injure the crops materially. 

The Tobacco crop of 1863 is larger than that 
of last year by nearly fifty millions of pounds, al- 
though the frosts in the Western States were very 
injurious to it. But about one-half the crop there 
had been gathered before the frost of September 
18, and seventy-five per cent. more ground had 
been planted than in 1862. 

The Hay crop of 1862 is estimated at 21,603,- 
645 tons; that of 1863 at 10,980,482 tons, a de- 
crease of 1,623,163 tons. Its quality is good. 

The Meteorological division of the Report is 
much larger than usual; giving a full description 
of the frosts of August 30 and September 18. 


WHY HOGS EAT ASHES, &c. 


Mr. Mechi, of Tip-Tree Hall, England, has dis- 
covered that pigs, when shut up to fatten, are 
very fond of cinders, and improve in condition by 
eating a certain portion of them every day. Some 
persons are unable to account for this lar 
propensity in swine. Poultry are very fond of 
egg shells, lime, sand, &c., and it is well known 
these substances are necessary in order to form 
the shells of eggs, and to furnish material for the 
bones of fowls. 

Now, it is reasonable to suppose that swine eat 
ashes and cinders for the purpose of supplying the 
material for their bones, and this singular instinct 
in animals so low in the scale of intelligence, is 
truly- wonderful, for ashes contain the ingredients 
which are necessary to form bones, viz., carbonate 
and sulphate of lime, and magnesia, clay, silica 
gelatinized and made soluble by the fire. 

When hogs are at large, they take in clay and 
silica with their food, and eat bones and roots 
which contain the necessary ingredients; but 
when they are pent up they endeavor to supply 
the material necessary for kecping up their frames 
by devouring ashes and cinders. Let them have 
plenty of them. 
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EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
A COMPLIMENT. 


Permit me to remark, that not having received the 
September number of the N. E. rarer due course 
of mail, I had it sent to me from the office, and on 
reading it, I came to the conclusion that there were 
about half a dozen articles in it, each of which, to 
those who were disposed “to mark, learn and inward- 
ly digest,” was worth the subscription price of the 
volume. . B. Hit. 

Mason, N. H., Nov. 1863. 


HIGH PRICE. 


We learn that Mr. Epwarp Dove ass, of Chelsea, 
Vt., recently purchased a buck lamb of Mr. Edwin 
Hammond, of Middlebury, Vt., for which he paid five 
hundred dollars ! 





NEW BOOKS. 


Tae Practica Suernerp: A Complete Treatise on the Breed- 
ing, Management and Diseases of Sheep. By Henry S. Ran- 
DALL, L.L. D. With Illustra.ions. Philadelphia: J. B, Lip- 
pincott & Co, Rochester, N. Y.: D. D. T. Moore. 1863. 


This is a work that has long been needed by 
our people. It has been well ascertained that va- 
rious localities in our country are admirably adapt- 
ed to the culture of sheep, both for wool and mut- 
ton. This fact, together with the knowledge that 
vast sums have been annually expended for for- 
eign wool, and the unusual demand created for it 
by the existing war, have aroused our people to a 
sense of the importance of producing more mut- 
ton and wool at home. Thisimportance was par- 
tially appreciated, indeed, long before the war 
broke out, and the progress made was of the most 
encouraging character. Some thirty or forty years 
ago, it was rare to find mutton that would weigh 
a dozen pounds to the quarter, while now it is 
produced so as to give fifty and sixty pounds per 
quarter. We have a friend who informs us that 
he expects soon to slaughter a sheep that will 
weigh three hundred pounds when handsomely 
dressed! At the fornier period, also, a six pound 
fleece was accounted extraordinary, while now 
they are sheared that will weigh twenty odd pounds, 
and the wool of a highly superior quality. 


Un@pr a course of systematic instruction, all 
these advantages may probably be: more econom- 
ically gained, and the beginner in sheep culture 
be enabled to compete on something like equal 
terms with those of more experience. Dr. Ran- 
DALL’s work will afford this instruction, and be 
the means of greatly increasing effort in a busi- 
ness which is yet to have an important bearing 
upon our national interests. 

It is now fifteen years since the author publish- 
ed a work ertitled “Sheep Husbandry.” “In the 
meantime,” he says, “a great change—almost an 
entire revolution—taken place in the character of 
American sheep husbandry. 

The fine-wool families which existed here in 
1845 have, under a train of circumstances which 
will be found recorded in this volume, mostly 
passed away; and they have been succeeded by a 





new family, developed in our own country, which 
calls for essentially different standards of breed- 
ing and modes of practical treatment. 

Our improved English, or, as they are often 
termed, mutton breeds of sheep, instead of being 
now confined to a few small, scattering flocks, 
have spread into every portion of our country, 
represent a large amount of agricultural capital, 
and throughout regions of considerable extent are 
more profitable than sheep kept specially for wool- 
growing purposes. 

Some of the most valuable families of them are 
wholly unknown in this country—indeed, had 
searcely been brought into general notice in Eng- 
gland—fifteen years ago. And, finally, our ad- 
vanced agricultural circumstances and interests 
which materially affect, and, in turn, are material- 
ly affected by, sheep husbandry, so that their re- 
ciprocal relations must be understood to lead to 
the highest measure of success in almost any de- 
partment of farming.” 

The book is well printed and illustrated, and 
seems to us to afford every needful instruction in 
all desirable points, such as breeds, breeding, man- 
agement—shelter, adaptation to climate, diseases, 
wounds, medicine and dogs. It should be in the 


hand and head of every person owning sheep. 


Soreo, or the Northern Sugar Plant. By Isaac. A. Hzpezs, 
the Pioneer Investigator in the Northern Enterprise. With 
an Introduction by Wiii1am Cioves, President Ohio State 
Board, Cincinnati. Applegate & Co., 48 Main Street. For 
sale by A. Williams & Co., Boston. 


Some six or eight years ago, our people became 
much interested in the cultivation of the Chinese 
Sugar Cane, as it was then called. Experiments 
were numerous all over New England, with vari- 
ous results. Our friend and correspondent of the 
New England Farmer, J. F. C. HYDE, Esq., of New- 
ton, put up machinery for grinding the cane and 
extracting its juices, and wrete and published anin- 
telligent and highly interesting work upon the eul- 
ture of the cane and manufacture of syrup and su- 
gar. This, we believe, was the first work pub- 
lished in this country upon the subject. It arrest- 
ed attention, and was the means of more minute 
inquiry and experiment. 

After all this, however, the cultivation of the 
cane was mainly abandoned, as public opinion 
gradually came to the conclusion that no advan- 
tage could be derived from its culture, unless the 
price of molasses should advance to $1 per gal- 
lon. It was found, however, that our climate 
would produce the eane, and that there was noin- 
superable difficulty in transforming its juices into 
good syrup and sugar. But the universal deci- 
sion was, that it could not be done at a profit. 

The conclusion seems to have been reversed by 
our Western friends. They have entered upon 
it with their usual energy, and from the tone of 
the volume before us, with undoubted success. 
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We are really glad that it has proved 
so. The author says that “the coun- 
try is now being supplied with a 
syrup of its own production, and not 
only supplied in abundance for its 
own consumption, but a surplus is 
now flowing to the cities and towns, 
and clamoring for recognition as an 
article of commerce.” : 

The work enters fully into details. 
Its principal topics are: The Chi- 
nese and African Canes; Sugar- 
producing Plants; Varieties of Seed and their 
Preservation ; Soils and Season of Planting ; Cul- 
tivation of the Cane ; Cutting and Handling; Ar- 
rangements of Steam Sugar Works; Mills and 
Cane Grinding ; Defecators and Neutralizing Re- 
agents; Evaporating Apparatus, and its use; , 
Sugar-Making Process; Vinegar and Alcohol 
from the Scum ; Bagasse for Fuel and other uses ; 
Refining Processes and Materials, and how made; 
and Products, Markets and Profits. 

The work is amply illustrated with engravings | 
of the plants, their seeds, and the various kinds of | 
machinery and appliances necessary to convert the | 
cane juice into syrup and sugar. The book is 
well printed. We predict that the enterprise is | 
yet to have an important influence upon the com- | 
mercial interests of our country. 
EATON’S PREMIUM SHEEP RACK. | 

The above cut represents *this Improved Rack, | 
which is more convenient for feeding, with any 
kind of fodder, grain or vegetables, and at the 
same time more economical, (as none of the feed 
can be wasted,) than any other kind or system of 
feeding—while the wool on the necks of the sheep 
is kept perfectly free from seed or chaff, or from 
being jammed or removed by crowding against 
the top or sides of racks, as with ordinary kinds. 

The inclined feeders can be fixed stationary, at 
a proper angle for the fodder to slide down, as it 
is consumed from the bottom, with (when station- 
ary) the lower half in width to turn up, to facili- 
tate the sweeping of the cribs; or hung upon the 
posts of the rack in such a manner as to turn in | 
either direction for the same purpose, and when ; 
turned, prevents the sheep from being in the way | 
while sweeping, or from reaching the grain, &c., 
till it is distributed and the feeder turned back to 
its position. 

There is a convenient and suitable walk the en- 
tire length of the rack, between the inclined feed- 
ers, and the attendant can step in from the floor 
and place the fodder at the farther end first, and 
evenly distribute it throughout,—the sheep feed- 
ing from each side. The end of the rack next the 
floor, or one-half of it in width, is hung with 
hinges to let down, for the purpose of stepping in, 











or, when the cribs require to be swept (before 
feeding grain,) leave no obstacle to cleaning them, 
which can be done in a few moments. 

When desired, grain can be fed on one side, and 
vegetables on the other, to different flocks feed- 
ing from the opposite sides, none of which can be 


| wasted, or reached by those opposite. 


The advantages of this Rack, which can be 
made of any desired length, are— 


First, great convenience in feeding. 

Second, economy in cost of racks and in fodder. 

Third, the preservation of the wool on the necks 
of the sheep, and keeping the same perfectly free 
from seed, chaff, or other impurity. 

Fourth, greater convenience to sheep in feeding, 
as the racks are made of the height for sheep to 
stand and feed in a natural position. 


The gentleman who invented this improvement. 
is the owner and keeper of one thousand sheep. 


After a careful examination of the sheep rack 
illustrated above, we feel justified in adopting the 
foregoing, which we have copied from a circular 
of the proprietor of the rack. Our opinion is not 
formed merely from the examination made, but 
from several years’ experience in feeding and 
tending sheep, and in realizing the want of some- 
thing better than the old-fashioned stationary 
racks. We have no doubt the rack will answer all 
the purposes claimed for it, and unimportangas it 
may at first seem, it is really essential in furnish- 
ing the great amount of wool and mutton now de- 
manded. The proprietor of the rack, is RoBERT 
HALE, Esq., of Fitchburg, Mass. 





HYDROPATHY IN VETERINARY PRACTICE.— 
I have considerable faith in the hydropathic prac- 
tice for the treatment of many diseases, sprains 
and lamenesses incidental to horses. A little 
more water and less whiskey, antimony and phy- 
sic, might be the means of saving the lives of 
many animals. 

In the practice of veterinary medicine there is 
nothing so good as water for recent sprains of the 
fetlock, fever in the feet, and superficial inflamma- 
tions; it should be used freely in all cases of in- 
flammation of the brain, eyes and throat. Water 
is a very active sedative, (especially iced water) 
tends to mitigate pain and thus lessens the foree 
of the circulation.—Dr. Dadd. 
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WHY IS THE FARMER DISCONTENTED?P 

In one or two former articles we have spoken 
of some of the causes which induce the discontent 
of which those having always lived on the farm 
complain. Some suggestions were offered, through 
which a contented mind and happy home might 
be realized while engaged in the manual opera- 
tions, requisite in conducting farm affairs. We 
close our remarks with one or two references to 
the lower animated life about the farmer, and with 
some general reflections. 

The more intimate is our knowledge of the or- 
ganism about us, the trees, plants, flowers, insects 
and animals, the less labor shall we be required to 
perform, and the more shall we adore that Wis- 
dom which has formed them all. 

We will dwell for a moment on one or two spe- 
cies of this lowly life, and first, the common house- 
spider. Place one no larger than the head of a 





pin under the microscope, and his clear black eye, 
set in a field of delicate blue, becomes distinctly | 
visible. The top of his head is studded with| 
brilliant gems, varying in hues as he changes po- | 
sition under the glass; while along his back are | 
plumes of exquisite color and softness. Each front 
foot terminates in a club or ball of hair, and this | 
varies in form in different individuals. But the| 
most wonderful part of this brilliant and beautiful | 
little creature, is its spinning apparatus; more | 
wonderful in its construction than the organiza- 
tion and power of any other animal, we have ever 
contemplated. No art of man has devised machi- 
nery so perfect, and yet so simple. With this it 
constructs its own roads, manufactures its dwell- 
ings, weaves its own nets, and snares, and ropes | 
to bind its prey when captured, and all with a} 
spinning jenny so small that it is impossible to see 
it with the naked eye. 

Standing by looms in the cotton mills, we have 
often witnessed with astonishment the precision | 
and perfection of their parts, and how admirably | 
each wheel and segment performed its appoint- 
ed office, and how the beautiful fabric grew under | 
the skilful hand of the craftsman, and his almost 
intelligent machine! But all this falls short of the | 
mechanism and artistic power of the wonderful 
spider. A slight variation of position renders the | 
loom useless; but the spider’s is a locomotive | 
loom! Destroy his house to-day and drive him | 
from his possessions, and lo! to-morrow he is| 
quietly established in a new dwelling. 

Did he not give the idea of the spinning jenny to 
Arkwright, and through him confer the immense | 
benefits on mankind which are realized from this | 
invention? which has scattered cotton cloth,—one | 
of the greatest benefits conferred upon man—over 
the whole habitable globe, and at so cheap a rate 
as to be accessible to all, until quite recently. 

All the principles of valuable powers, by which 








we overcome the obstacles in our way, are sug- 
gested in nature’s works, The power used in all 
printing presses is that of the human knee. 

Js there not something to be gained, then, by 
the farmer, in the study of the inferior creation 
arcund him, however minute and insignificant it 
may appear? But, if there were nothing gained 
in the mechanical powers, or protection to crops, 
there would still be incalculable benefit in mental 
discipline, and the moral elevation of the heart. 

The study of Natural History, and Entomolo- 
gy, fills the soul with grateful ideas of the minute- 
ness, as well as magnitude of the operations of the 
Omnipotent Being; expands it with sentiments of 
His benevolence and love, and strengthens the 
bonds of affection between ourselves in this im- 
perfect condition. 


And shall not this interesting study commend 
itself to the young farmer, impatient to penetrate 
the mysteries around him, or find acceptance in 
the maiden’s heart, who seeks extended opportu- 
nities of observation, and finds little pleasure in 
the duil routine of daily household work ? 

Huber, one of the greatest of French natural- 
ists, devoted eight years to the study of Bees, and 
thought the time thus expended was promoting 
the happiness and welfare of man. The world 
has sanctioned that judgment by ten thousand re- 
prints of his researches. Time will not permit us 
to enter into any of the interesting details of 
their history here. But, lord of creation as man 
assumes to be, shall he contemn the lowly life 
around him and trample its mysterious organiza- 
tion into the dust, or study its influences and 
bearings on his own condition, and thus approach 


| his Creator as a knowledge of his works increases ? 


There is another ‘hame inscribed high on the 
roll of honor, among the useful and distinguished 
of our country—that of Audubon. With a love 
of the natural and beautiful that no hardship could 
daunt, he devoted a life to the description of birds ; 
passing consecutive weeks in the forest, or on the 
mountain or plain, or by the sea-shore, watching 
their habits. Leaning against some friendly tree, 
with his portfolio on his lap, he would patiently 
sit through a long summer day, in writing an ex- 
act description of some bird, learning its peculiar 
song, and transferring its varied plumage to his 
note-book. His published works now command 
the admiration of the world; and his largest vol- 
ume sells at $800 to $1000. ‘The intensity of his 
love of this pursuit was never dimned by any dis- 
couragement ; it led him into remote forests away 
from human habitations and the human face and 
voice, for weeks in succession, where the earth 
was his couch, and his rifle the means of obtain- 
ing subsistence. His labors now give instruction 
and delight to millions, and will inspire millions 
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more with a love for this useful and beautiful part 
of creation—the birds. 

If this study occupied the life of an individual 
distinguished alike for intelligence, and a desire 
‘to promote the welfare of his race, shall not the 
farmer find inducements to enter into its outer 
courts, at least, and inquire whether there is not 
in their contemplation some compensation for his 
constant physical application? Birds are emi- 
nently the friends of the farmer ; without them it 
may well be doubted whether his labors upon many 
crops would not be utterly in vain. If so, they 
demand our attention in a mercenary point of 
view. But there is another gain—they exert a di- 
rect influence upon the heart; many of our earli- 
est associations are of the birds; their habits of 
migration and return, their amazing power of 
wing and artistic skill, and their attachment to old 
locations, and devotion to their young, have been 
the themes of admiration in all lands. A study 
of their habits gives sweetness of tone to the 
heart, quiets its fears, allays its griefs. How 
wonderful, that when, warned by the approach of 
winter, our pleasant summer friends have left us, 
others, far into the Aretic regions, should come to 
enliven the dreary landscape! Then with glisten- 
ing wing comes the Pine Grosbeak and the Snow 
Bunting. The howling storm and driving snow 
are but pastime to them. 


In the comparative leisure of winter and the in- 
tervals of labor from field-work on the farm, and 
in the house, the siudy of birds will prove a de- 
lightful and profitable recreation. Knowledge ac- 
quired of this part of animated nature, is power, as 
much as physical strength to guide the plow, or 


swing the scythe, is power. It makes men and 
women stronger, better, more useful, and draws 
away the miud from what has become the dull 
routine of life, delving on the farm. Such knowl- 
edge heals the discontent which broods upon the 
mind like a nightmare; heaps up the imaginary 
gold in California, or kindles the ignis fatuus light 
about the lawver’s office, the merchant’s desk, or 
mechanic’s bench, and brings compensation for 
sun-burnt cheeks, hard hands, and coarse apparel. 
But there are numerous other attractions to study 
and reflection, both in the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms about us. 

Have you examined the plant at your feet, the 
tree at your door—investigated the currents of 
the sap, and learned “how the sweet perfume and 
delicate hues of the flower, the oil of the olive, the 
sugar of the cane, the narcotic juice of the poppy, 
the nutritious farina of the cereal tribes, and the 
poisonous extract of the nightshade, are all elabo- 
rated by the same mysterious process, and from 
similar, if not the very same materials ?” 

By visiting the leaves, the sap becomes a very 





and the trunk of the tree. It returns thicker, is in 
a more concentrated form, and better adapted to 
nutrition, after having thrown off its excess of wa- 
ter. This change causes the fruit to become like 
that of the branches and leaves through which 
the sap last passes. Thus, if a sweet apple is en- 
grafted upon a sour tree, the fruit is sweet, be- 
cause the sap is elaborated or prepared by a sweet 
branch and leaves. 

Have you investigated the fanetions of the 
leaves, and noted the beautiful operations they — 
perform—how they exhale, absorb and digest ? 
They exhale during the day, and throw off the ex- 
cess of water in the sap; this exhalation is differ- 
ent from mere evaporation, and depends upon the 
state of the temperature, and the air. 

Absorption is performed mainly by the roots; 
but if these are defective, the leaf assumes the of- 
fice ; and you will see the invigorating effect of a 
shower of rain on the leaves of parched and wilt- 
ed plants, long before the water could have reach- 
ed the roots, and been earried up to the leaves. 

Respiration in plants, as in animals, consists in 
the absorption of oxygen from the air, and giving 
off of carbonic acid, and is performed mainly by 
the leaves. 

Digestion consists in the decomposition of car- 
bonic acid by the green tissues of the leaves, un- 
der the stimulus of the light, the fixation of the - 
solid carbon and the evolution of the pure oxy- 
gen. ‘ 

But we will not dwell on these particulars, in- 
teresting as they are. The whole vegetable king- 
dom is filled with wonderful manifestations of the 
wisdom, power and goodness of God. On what- 
ever side we turn on the farm, there is still some- 
thing, inviting our contemplation ; something to 
awaken new sentiments of gratitude, new emo- 
tions of delight. In the morning the sun glances 
on millions of liquid drops, changing them into 
pearls. The questions should arise, How came 
they there? What unseen Power has been at 
work during the.silent night, studding the blades 
of grass, the bending leaf and fragrant flower, 
with these crystal gems ? 

How many “brush with hasty step the dew 
away,” nor ever pause to contemplate it as a part 
of that wisdom which has created and governed 
all things—nor as the result of the operation of 
eertain laws. The air being filled with vapor, and 
the earth becoming cooler than the surrounding 
air, after the sun declines, condenses the moisture 
into drops on the outside of the pitcher that is 
filled with cold water in the hot summer noon, 
But if it is cloudy, there is no dew. The clouds 
hang over the earth like an immense blanket and 
prevent the heat from escaping, or rather re 
transmit to the earth the heat which had been ra- 


different substance before returning to the stems’ diated from it. The temperature of plants, there- 
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fore, does not fall so low as to cause the moisture 
in the air to become condensed, and there is no 
dew. The dew comes, too, when it is*most necd- 
ed ; when the heat of the sun, unmitigated by any 
cloudy screen, greatly increases the general evap- 
oration. 


Then there are the subjects of Physiology, of | 


Heat, Electricity, Hail, Snow or Rain; each of 
which is governed by laws which the farmer should 
understand, and a knowledge of which would 
bring a contentment and delight to his mind, far 
overbalancing any gratification to be realized in 
the crowded marts of mercantile and commercial 
life. 

You may study the principles of Irrigation, of 


The possession of these powers will verify the 
axiom of Lord Bacon. And while they cause 
“the desert to blossom as the rose,” they will ele- 
vate your own characters, and bring that grateful 
contentment and satisfaction with your oecupa~~ 
tion, to which it has been our object in these re- 
marks to lead you; a contentment and quiet cur- 


| vent of life, not often realized by professional men. 


Then 
**Would you be strong? Go follow the plough ; 
Would you be thoughtful? Study fields and flowers ; 
Would you be wise? Take on yourself a vow 
To go to school in Nature’s sunny bowers. 
‘‘Fly from the city ; nothing there can charm— 





Seek wisdom, strength and virtue on a farm.”’ 


| Intelligent labor will gladden the heart of the 


Draining, Ploughing, Sub-soiling and Compost-' wife, strengthen that of the husband, and make 
ing; of the Grasses and Grains, of the culttre of | home attractive to the child; will introduce ease 
Fruits, Vegetables and Flowers. We have pur-|and refinement into domestic life, and through 
posely omitted them all, in order to take another | these, lift the soul to Heaven to reap the reward 
view of the requirements of the farm. But they | of faithful service while on earth, in new fields of 
are all governed by immutable laws, controlled by glory, where moth and rust will not corrupt. 


Infinite Wisdom for our good, and demand of us| 
such careful and earnest investigation as our sev- | TRAINED OXEN. 


eral circumstances will permit. Because oxen, when compared with horses, are 

Then there are the domestic animals which | slow of motion and patient of spirit, it is too often 
serve us, and without which it would be impossi- | assumed that they are dull and stupid; and no 
ble so to increase the products of the earth as to 'Rarey has ever risen to eminence as a trainer of 
meet the wants of the increasing ponulation. A | oxen. Now and then, however, we see evidence 
partial knowledge of the principles of the growth | of careful training on the part of some appreciative 
of each of these, of the elements of which they |farmer, which we are always glad to notice, as we 





are composed, and of their comparative value, | believe that, in this fast age, the value and intel- 
would so occupy the mind with the useful and |ligence of the ox is not fully appreciated. The 


agreeable, as to leave little room for complaint or 
discontent. 
Each and all of these have a daily and hourly 


influence on your happiness and prosperity ; with- | 


out this knowledge in some degree, civilization 
must decline, and man degenerate to barbarism. 
Your beautiful cities, the pleasant homes of your 
villages, and your fuir fields, teeming with the 
products of your industry and skill, would soon 
sink to ruin and waste, and become the abode of 
wild weeds and wilder beasts. 


The time is coming when the successful farmer | 
will be the intelligent farmer, as well as the suc- | 


cessful merchant he who understands the princi- 
ples of trade. 

When Lord Bacon said that “knowledge is pow- 
er,” he did not mean that it is power alone in the 
law, in writing books, speculation, or surgery, but 
that it is power over the eurth to subdue it to our 
will ; over the trees, and the grass of the fields, to 
make them bring forth abundantly to satisfy our 
wants and gratify our tastes; power to introduce 
new fruits and flowers; power over the animal 
kingdom, to improve the races for speed, for milk, 
for draft, or the shambles; and power over the 
climate, even, so that tropical plants shall flourish 
and ripen their fruits in these regions ! 


| Journal of Agriculture thus alludes to a pair ex- 


byesane at the late show at Milford, N. H., by 


'SaMUEL HayDEN, of Hollis: 
| They were well-matched, weighed some thirty- 
two hundred, and were the best trained oxen we 
ever saw. They were exhibited without a yoke, 
and made to change places, change fronts, haw, 
gee, forward and back, cross over, about face, run, 
walk, and halt, by the motion of the whip or word 
of mouth, with military precision. In fact, they 
were managed quite as easily and handsomely as 
| Williams handles his horses. They are noble cat- 
tle, and an honor to their owner. 


KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. —Gentleness, like char- 
ity, is twice blessed—the effects of which on the 
janimals around the homestead are scarcely less 
|noticeable than upon the family of your house- 
|hold. No man can be truly kind to the latter 
| without letting his cattle feel the influence of his 
spirit. Soft words and kind looks turn away 
; wrath among cattle as among mankind. Harsh- 
‘ness has its curse in the hatred which the “brute 

beasts” feel, though they cannot utter their scorn, 
except in occasional kicks or bites, and by general 
| “ugliness,” as it is called. An ear of corn, or 4@ 
little salt, or a lock of hay, or even a kind look 


‘or gentle action, such as patting your horse, has 
|influence more or less in making your appearance 


always a source of pleasure to the animals around 
_ It is a cheap luxury, this rendering even the 
rute beasts comfortable around your homestead. 
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WEATHER SIGNS. 


Sudden changes of weather are the immediate 
cause of the sickness and death of multitudes, 
hence all persons owe it to themselves to study to 
some extent the portenta of the heavens, from 
their own observation, as to the localities in which 
they live, paying but little attention, and relying 
not at-all, on the signs of the weather as read in 
books, or detailed by others. Rules for farming 
and weather signs are proverbially uncertain and 
conflicting, arising from the one cause of applying 
observations of one locality to those of another. 
A wind blowing from the East brings rain to the 
Atlantic States, because it comes from the sea; 
but a wind from the West brings rain to San 
Francisco, because it comes from the sea. The 
dates for planting in Minnesota would not answer 
in Louisiana. There are, however, some general 
signs which are applicable to all lands. Parents 
should begin early to draw the attention of their 
children to the weather signs of their individual 
localities ; this habit of observation will be largely 
valuable in other directions, in practical life.— 
Hall's Journal of Health. 


The following lines are attributed to Dr. Jenner, 
written on declining an invitation to an excursion ; 
these signs can be readily explained on strictly 
scientific principles : 

**The hollow winds begin to blow, 

The clouds look black, the glass is low, 
The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep, 
And spiders from their cobwebs creep. 
Last night the sun went pale to bed, 
The moon in halos hid her head ; 

The boding shepherd heaves a sigh, 

For see! a rainbow spans the sky. ; 
The walls are damp, the ditches smell, 
Closed is the pink-eyed pimpernel. 

Hark ! how the chairs and tables crack ; 
Old Betty’s joints are on the rack ; 

Her corns with shooting pains torment her, 
And to her bed untimely send her. 

The smoke from chimneys right ascends, 
The wind unsteady veers around, 

Or settling in the south is found. 

The tender colis on back do lie, 

Nor heed the traveler passing by. 

In fiery red the sun doth rise, 

Then wades through clouds to mount the skies. 
Loud quack the ducks, the peacocks cry, 
The distant hills are looking nigh. 

How restless are the snoring swine ! 

The busy flies disturb the kine. 

Low o’er the grass the swallow wings ; 
The cricket, too, how loud it sings ; 
Pugs, on the hearth, with velvet paws, 
Sits smoothing o’er her whiskered jaws. 
Through the clear stream the fishes rise, 
And nimbly catch the incautious flies. 
The sheep were seen, at early light, 
Cropping the meads with eager bite. 
Though June, the air is cold and chill ; 
The mellow blackbird’s voice is still ; 
The glow-worms numerous and bright, 
Illumed the dewy dei) last night. 

At dusk the squalid toad was seen, 
Hopyitg, crawling o’er the green. 

The frog has lost Lis yellow vest, 

And in a dingy suit is dressed. 

The leech, disturbed is newly risen, 
Quite to the summit of his prion. 

The whirling wind the dust obeys, 

And in the rapid eddy plays. 

My dog, so altered in his taste, 

Quits mutton-bones, on grass to feast. 
And see yon rooks ! how odd their flight ! 
They imitate the gliding kite ; 

Or seem precipitate to fall, 

As if they felt the piercing ball. 

*Twill surely rain. I see with sorrow, 
Our jaunt must be put off to-morrow.”? 





Cup CAKE.—Three eggs, one cup butter, ore 
eup and a half sugar, half cup molasses, one cup 
milk, four cups flour, one teaspoonful saleratus ; 
spice to taste. 


For the New England Farmer. 
RETROSPECTIVE NOTES. 


Sattinc Hay.—In your issue of Oct. 3d, “A 
New Hampshire Farmer” expresses very decided- 
ly his dissent from those who consider the appli- 
cation of salt to hay as a practice that is absurd 
and often injurious. In a previous issue,—that of 
Sept. 12th,—the opinion of two men had been 
quoted who considered the practice of applying 
salt to hay a very absurd one, positively injurious, 
and one that should be discountenanced and 
abandoned. In opposition to this opinion the 
New Hampshire Farmer says that he is satisfied, 
from practical experience, that salt may be used 
with great advantage on hay, in a catching season, 
and is of opinion that it will prevent heating or 
mow-burning, souring, and méesting. Another 
advantage, in his opinion, is, that, seeing that cat- 
tle require the constant use of salt, the practice of 
applying it to hay will preserve it in a palatable 
condition, if judiciously used. 

Such are the opinions of your New Hampshire 
correspond: nt, and his practice, accordingly, is to 
use about six quarts of salt to a ton of hay when it 
is drawn in very moist, and a less quantity if less 
wet, and on well-dried, none. By this application 
of salt he thinks he saves, not only much time, but 
also much value in the hay, in a showery season. 

In the statements above given and referred to 
we have a specimen of the very diverse and oppo- 
site opinions which prevail among farmers as to 
the influence or effect of applying salt to hay. 
Meeting, not unfrequently, with persons holding 
these opposite opinions, and amused not a little 
at the positiveness with which some of them main- 
tained the correctness of their own views on a 

uestion whieh does not admit of any positive set- 
tlement for want of accurate observations or facts, 
we have felt somewhat of a curiosity to account 
for the fact of this surprising opposition of opinion, 
and of the corresponding contrariety of practice. 
Ferhaps a brief sketch of some of the thoughts to 
which we have been led by this curiosity or desire 
to account for a noteworthy diversity of opinion 
and practice may interest some of the readers of 
this journal, as also serve to throw some light on 
the causes of diversity of opinion upon other ques- 
tions and topies, while incidentally, also, some of 
these thoughts may serve to assist those who are 
not yet decided or positive in their views as to this 
disputed point, in determining what opinion and 
what practice are best entitled to their adoption. 

The chief cause for the existence of a diversity 
of opinion as to the expediency of applying salt to 
hay, consists in the want of accurate observations 
and reliable facts, such as would, if to be had, 
settle all the point in dispute. No one who has 
ever given us his opinion, either privately in con- 
versation, or publicly through the press, has ever 
pretended that he knew, on any well-ascertained 
fact or aceurate observation which could be de- 
pended upon a3 a positive and unquestionable 

roof of: any proposition or belief on the subject. 
f any one had ever been at the pains to apply 
salt to one half of a stack or mow, leaving the 
other half, containing hay, in exactly the same 





condition as to moisture, without any salt, and 
| then have taken several accurate observations as 
| to condition of the two halves when the hay came 

to he pitched off for being fed, especially as to the 
comparative presence or absence of mould, or 
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other indications of having u me heating or 
other form of partial decay; or if any one had 
ever made a similar experiment with a lvad or 
several loads of hay in exactly the same condition, 
and then have noticed very accurately how the 
cattle to which it was fed out were affected by it, 
whether it were eaten cleaner or more entirely, or 
with more apparent greediness, when salted, than 
when unsalted ; whether or not any too much tifirst 
was produced, and whether or not there was any 
undue action of the bowels and a consequent 
standing still or falling off in flesh during the use 
of the salted half. If any such experiment, and 
any such accurate observations had ever been 
made, then we would have had one fact or set of 
facts which might have served as a foundation of 
positive knowledge, and as one step out of the 
region of guess-work and uncertain opinion. But 
not even so much as this of a contribution towards 
certainty and knowledge, in the place of uncer- 
tainty and mere opinion has ever been made, so 
far as we have ever heard, read, or ascertained. 

In the absence of facts and experiments accu- 
rately conducted—that is, in the absence of abso- 
lute certainties—farmers build up their opinions, 
and shape their practices according to whatever 
may seem to them the highest probabilities, one 
man regarding this, and another that, as most en- 
titled to be believed or accepted as a foundation. 
Accordingly, in the present case, one thinks it 
highly probable that salt will preserve moist hay 
from heating, moulding, &c., while another thinks 
it will only make it wetter, and do nogood. One 
thinks that putting salt on hay will be a good way 
of salting stock, while another is sure that they 
are thus forced to take more than nature craves, 
and that they. are scoured and lose flesh. One 
thinks that unless a man or boy is employed as a 
third hand, to distribute the 4 even-~a little with 
every forkful—some of the hay will get too much, 
and the rest of it none at all, while others believe 
that when even several quarts are put.on the top, 
after unloading a load, the salt will find its way 
evenly all through the whole hay. Of course the 
opinion and practice of these several parties will 
differ. 

Meanwhile we approve most of the course fol- 
lowed by Judge Colburn, of Vermont, and others 
who have abandoned salting their hay, and furnish 
salt to their stock by keeping it in boxes always 
accessible to them, so that they get only so much 
as their instinct craves. But we need facts and 
experiments. Who will give us any ? 


More ANon. 





ELDERBERRIES FOR WINE.—Elderberry wine 
ig prized by many families for its soothing effect 
upon invalids inclined to be wakeful, and for its 
slightly laxative properties. The first account 
that we have ever seen of the cultivation of the 
fruit, is given in the proceedings of the American 
Institute Farmer’s Club. Mrs. Noyes, of Iowa, 


writes: ‘We cultivate them eight feet apart ; and, | 


by using the shovel plough and cultivator clese to 
the roots, have no trouble in keeping them in good 
order. The fruit grows as large as red currants. 
We had stems that weighed 14 Ibs. each, last sea- 
gon.” 





For the New England Farmer. 
AWARDING PREMIUMS AT CATTLE 
_ SHOWS. 

Mr. Eprror :—As this is the season of the year 
when farmers are holding their annual Fairs, I 
suppose a few words upon the above subject will 
not be considered out of place. 

On what principle, and for what purpose should 
premiums be awarded? Ought it not to be done 
on the principle of justice, and for the purpose of 
inducing as many farmers as possible not only to 
become members of our Agricultural Associations, 
but also to exhibit annually the finest specimens 
of the various productions of their farms. Per- 
haps these objects are best accomplished by the 
general practice of having first, second and third 
premiums. It seems to me, however, there are 
some rather serious objections to this plan, or 
method. In the first place, so far as the value of 
the premiums is concerned, a few individuals are 
benefited at the expense of the many, or, at least, 
a larger number. And in the next place, more or 
less persons, who really deserve premiums, do not 
receive anye For instance, suppose a town socie- 
ty appropriates twelve dollars for the purpose of 
ploughing, and six persons compete for the pre- 
miums. ‘The committee acknowledge that the 
work is all well done, but they are compelled to 
award the money to three of the ploughmen, 
while the others receive nothing. Now, is this 
fair and just? Then, again, it is sometimes ex- 
ceedingly difficult for committees to decide be- 
tween two competitors, both being about equally 
deserving ; but decide they must, and one receives 
the premium and the other nothing. Now would 
it not be more in accordance with the principle of 
fairness and justness to divide the money between 
the two according to their merits ? 

Cases will also occasionally occur when there 
will be quite a large number of animals of one 
clags or description, and but few or none of anoth- 
er. At the exhibition recently Keld in this town 


|by the Farmer's and Mechanic's Association, I 


chanced to be one of the committee on swine. 
There were two premiums for boars, but only one 
in the pens. There were three fine, fat hogs, and 
we had a premium for each. There were also 
three premiums for breeding sows, but no animals 
of that description; there were, however, six fat: 
pigs, and all wed worthy a premium, but the com- 
mittee had only two to bestow, and so the other 
four went home grunting unrewarded, or rather 
their owners received nothing for the trouble of 
takihg their pigs to the public pens, which is sel- 
dom a pleasant or profitable performance, howev- 
er much fun jt may sometimes afford for other 
persons. 

How often we hear committees express regret 
in their reports that they had no more premiums 
to bestow. ‘Then why not allow them to distrib- 
ute at least a portion of the money at their dis- 
cretion according to circumstances, to those who 
really deserve it? Indeed, the plan of a more 
general distribution is already practiced, at least 
to some extent. Since the formation of the soci- 
ety in this town, twelve years ago, I think the 
money appropriated for flowers, fancy and manu- 
factureé articles, roots and vegetables, has always 
been at the disposal of the several committees to 
be awarded as their good jupgment should dic- 
tate. And if I am not mistaken, this has gener- 
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ally been done very satisfactorily. The same 
course has also been pursued in regard to apples, 
and all other fruit, until ae yet year, when 
the following plan was adopted : 

There were to be six classes of competitors. 
Those having the best specimens of one, five, ten, 
fifteen, twenty or twenty-five varieties, there being 
not less than five apples or pears on a plate, were 
to receive s first, second an third premium ; mak- 
ing eighteen for apples, and the same number for 
pears and other fruit. Now suppose the number 
of contributors to be but forty, and it will be seen 
that less than one-half receive all the premiums, 
while the others take their time (which in the har- 
vest season is certainly the same as money,) to 
pick their fruit, convey it to the show and home 
again—for what? why all Pro bono publico. Let 
us take a case (and a real one) to show the ef- 
fect or working of this plan. Here is a farmer 
living in the outskirts of the town who has taken 
sl eae pains to preserve enough of his best 

artlett pairs for a plateful, and with three oth- 
er varieties carries them over to the show; but 
receives no premium, nor is any notice taken of 
his pears by the committee in. their report,) for 
which they are not to blame,) but another person 
residing within a short distance of the place of 
exhibition carries in a platter full of seckel pears, 
and is awarded one dollar for his pains, or rather 
for his platter of pears, which were picked and 
placed upon the table without any pains. 

Now is this quite fair and just? Will the farm- 
er be likely another year to preserve his pears for 
the purpose of carrying them to the show ? I 
can say pretty positively that he will not do it. 

Some years since I attended a show in an ad- 
joining town, and it was a very good one for a 
town exhibition, but I shouid think about half the 
fruit upon the tables belonged to one individual, 
and he of course received a large, if not a “lion’s 
share” of the premiums. And does not the pres 
ent practice have a direct tendency to put an un- 
due proportion of the money into the pockets of 
those who already pussess so much property that 
they can do as they please in regard to the rais- 
ing of steck and fruit, thus making it almost im- 
possible for farmers of small, or even moderate 
means to compete with them successfully ? 

Tt seems to me ghis subject of awarding premi- 
ums is an important one, and what I have said has 
been done partly for the purpose of drawing out 
or obtaining a public expression of other persons 
who may have-had a larger experience, and more 
extended opportunity for observation. ° 

Leominster, Oct., 1863. AwC. We 

P. 8.—Since writing the above I have read the 
report in the Fitchburg Meveille, of the Horse 
Fair and Cattle Show held in that town the last 
of September; and was somewhat surprised at the 
unusually large number of gratuities, and the 
amount of money thus granted to competitors or 

. contributors. May we not consider this as an in- 
dication that committees begin to have some com- 
punctions of conscience, and feel that it is hardly 
fair and just to award all the money to a few in- 
dividuals, while perhaps forty or fifty may have 
done what they could for the good appearance of 
an exhibition. A.C. W. 





__Most of the shadows that cross our path through 
life are caused by standing in our own light. * 





For the New England Farmer. 
HOW TO RAISE RYE. 


A friend of mine, in Franklin county, informs 
me that he has sown rye upon the same ground, 
more than ten years in succession, without the ap- 
plication of anything in the way of manure, and 
that the crop has been grudeally improving dur- 
ing the whole time. ' 

The latter portion of the time the average yield 
has been about twelve bushels per acre. is, 
with the straw, now worth ten dollars per ton, is 
a good crop. . 

The stubble is ploughed under the last of Au- 
gust, and the first or second week in Septemberit 
is seeded and thoroughly harrowed, and nothing 
more is done to it till another crop is ready to be 
taken off. 

There seems to me to be involved in this fact 
an important principle, which farmers need to 
study. ; 

From this soil—a light sandy loam—there has 
been taken, in ten successive seasons, ten crops of 
rye, each better than the one preceding, and that 
without the application of any manure. 

The skinning process has been adopted and 
followed up, yet without exhaustion or apparent 
injury to the land. The popular idea of rotation 
in crops, as essential to a healthy condition of the 
“land,” seems to be at fault here. There has been 
no rotation, no cessation, no change, no attempts 
to resuscitate or improve, but a uniform, steady 
process of draining, skinning and exhausting. 

Unlike the horse, who learned to live without 
eating, and then “up and died,” it learned to live 
without eating, and continues to thrive all the bet- 
ter. And I see no reason to doubt that this pro- 
cess may be continued indefinitely. 

This same land, if left to itself, would, in a few 
yearsg@be covered with forest trees, which would 
yearly draw heavily upon the soil for support— 
the land meanwhile becoming richer. Now wh 
is this? we know of but two sources from whic 
plants can draw nourishment—the svil and the at- 
mosphere. The former we know may and must 
be exhausted by constant depletion. The latter, 
as affecting vegetation, we know very little about. 

Hoping that some of your correspondents will 
shed some light upon this subject, I leave it here. 

R. B. H. 





A Srncutar Case.—I have a fine-looking cow, 
seven years old, which had a calf on Monday, the 
20th of July. She appeared all right, and we 
milked her regularly, (but did not get as much 
milk as we expected.) On Sunday, the 26th, she 


had another calf. Both were males, and of large 
size. I have had cows vary twelve hours in hav- 
ing twins, but do not te Bo of reading or hear- 
ing of a cow going six daysapart. This is for the 
querist and stockmen.—S. C. Smiru, in Rural 
New Yorker. 





ScRATCHES IN HorsEs.—C. G. Siewers, Camp- 
bell, Co., O., gives his experience as follows: “The 
best remedy [ have ever tried is to walk the horse 
up and down in running water two or three times 
a day, for a few days ; this always cures my horse, 
The cause I ascribe to a filthy stabbe, as my horse 
never gets the scratches, unless I employ a cer- 
tain lazy farm hand in the neighborhood for a 
makeshift ; he and the scratches come together.” 
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CATTLE ‘MARKETS FOR NOVEMBER. 


The following is a summary of the reports for the = weeks 
ending November 11, 1863: 


NUMBER AT MARKET. 


Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. 
Prraasees 4150 7382 200 
ss cece we 7098 200 
7021 — 

7268 114 

Total... .17,726 28.769 514 16,800 
The following table exhibits the number of cattle and sheep 
from each State for the last four weeks, and for the correspond- 
ing four weeks last year ; also the total number since the first of 
January, of each year: 


Fat Hogs. 
3000 
3660 
4800 
5400 


THIS YEAR. 
Sheep. 
351 

4434 

10,703 
21 


LAST YEAR. 
Cattie. Sheep. 
3700 4254 
2150 
7972 
381 
763 
1877 
395 


15,238 °26,257 
82,312 203,229 


Maine.... oe 

New Hampshire..........-++. 2990 
Vermont . 
Massachusetts 

Northern New York...... 

Western States..... Coccosecee 3089 
Canada....cccsess poceces boeve 


2370 
$u24 
915 
696 
8568 


1791 
1025 
7230 


17,726 
Total, since Jan. 1,(46 w’ks,).94,149 
PRICES. 


Total, last four weeks 28,769 


234,756 


21. Oct. 28. Nor.4. Nov. 11 

Beef, 1st, 2d, 3d qual 5 a8 5 @S 5 @ 
“ extra and premium... 8} Las} 8448} 85.483 81a8} 
Sheep & lambs, each........$33G45 $34.44} $3845 $3}.@54 
“ (old) ¥ 6 @5k 5446 5496} 54a64 
Swine,stores, w’sale..........44@54 44@54 44454 5 G6 
“ 6s soseseesdD G6 5 G6 5 G6 4a7 
Live fat hogs....c+s0+s+e0+--59G6 6 G64 6 @5} 6 G6} 
Beef hides, % th......+ ««-.8449 83@9 8449 84a9 
Pelts, sheep & lambs.......$14@1} $14@1} $1ga@2 $1ja2 
Tallow, % th....-seseeeveseeeS @34 8 @8E 8 G84 8 GSE 


retail.. 





RemsRkEs.—The amount of stock at market this fall continues 
to be much larger than it was either last year or ed mein 
fore, and the number of cattle at the last of the foregoing four 
weeks exceeds by some 600 or 800 that at any one market dur- . 
ing the last three years. A large part of them, however, 
“light stuff,’’ young cattle and partly fatted cows and small Sse 
en, many of which, probably, were sent to market to enable 
their owners to sell a few tons of hay, for which it is said 
from the cities are offering high prices in most parts of 
England. Two years ago many mechanics and very ‘arge f.. 
bers of operatives were out of employment in New England, and 
quite uncertain fhow disastrously the continuance of the war 
might affect their interests. Resolutely, however, they looked 
about them with a determination to prepare as well as they 
might for the worst. Among the items of family expenses, the 
meat bill was one of the first to be placed on the retrenchment 
list, and Brighton market at once felt the effect.of the patriotic 
sacrifice. The constant increase since that time, of the con- 
sumption of meat, is to our mind a most conclusive evidence of 
the growth of confidence in our government and in ourselves, 
The number of cattle and sheep at market, for the eight weeks 
ending about November 11, this year, last’ year, and the year 
before, is as follows: 


1861. 1862. 


Cattle. ..ccccocececcesvecceves etl ase 27,003 33,504 
BHCEP.. 00. ceceeeccsececes eee 042,865 56,787 63,416 


Prices have been very uniform during the past month, and 
the stock arriving at market has been sold each week, except 
the last, when there were about 1000 cattle and as many sheep 
unsold at the close of business. 

Cows that bid fair to yield a good amount of milk are in de- 
mand, at from $33 to $45 for cows and young calves. Extra 
good ones higher, and extra poor ones lower, The market is 
overstocked for other kinds of store cattle. 

Sheep sell so well that the butchers generally pre-engage their 
next week’s supply. Pelts advancing. 

The store-pig or shote trade is quite small, in consequence of 
the high price of grain. 


Sales of Cattle and Sheep. 
The following is from our report of sales, November 11: 


F. Woolroff sold 8 oxen to N. & 8. Jackson, one premium 
pair, laid at 2500 ths., dressed, for 83/c, anott er fine pair, 2200 
th3., for 8 4c, and 4 of about 920 tbs. each, for 7'4c; to another 
party 4 oxen, at 74;c; four fat cows at $45 each, or Tc ¥ th. 5; 
one two-year-old heifer at $56, and another at $26, cach to cost 
the a about 6c # b-, on dressed weight. 

M. T. Shackett sold to Saunders & Hartwell 16 oxen—8 laid 
at 1300 ths. for 8'4c, and 8, 1050 ths., at 7!'4c; © four-year-old 
steers, laid at 800 ths , at Te; 8 three- year olds, 700 tbs. each, 
for 64¢ 3; 1 two-year-olds, of very extra size and quality, and 
one three-year-old heifer, laid at 700 fbs., at about 7c 4 th. ; 11 
othe dee 6CU ibs., at 6c, and 9 three-year-olds, 675 ths. cach, for 
9%, 

&. "Wilmarth sold to 8. F. Woodbridge. one pair oxen, live 
weight 2550 fhs., at 7c, 35 sk., 5 heifers and cows at about 6c, 
7 two and three-year old steers at 644. and 3 cows for $126, or 
about 64,¢ # tb. 

T. J. Adams sold 8 two-year-old heifers, fair beef, $23 ¥ hd; 
1 fat cow, to dress 700 tbs, for $4! ; another for $40, to dress 
650 ibs. At Cambridge he was offere $105 for a pair of oxen, 
measuring 6 feet 9 inches, one of which was fair beef and the 
other not quite as good, which he thought ought to bring him 
about $115 ; he had stood with them all day in Brighton, and 
the best bid made there up to sundown, was $90. 

Scollans & Co. scld 33 Western oxen, 1550 ths. each, to E. 
Porter at 8c, 34g sk; 7to Saunders & Hartwell, 1800 ths. each, 
at 8350, 4 sk; one pair premium oxen, 3300 ths., at 9c, 28 sk; 
40 to G. Davis, 1250 tbs., at 7!4c, 35 sk ; 16 to Mr. Mason, 1326 
ths. 8c, 5 sk; 31 to Mr. Wildes, 1423 ths, 7/{c, 36 sk, 13 of 
1409 tbs, 744c, 35 sk ; 19 to Col. Phipps, 9.0 ths. each, at 6c, 40 
shrink. 

J. Frost sold one pair of working oxen, 6 ft. 8 in., 6 years 
old, for $108 ; one pair, 6 ft. Sin., five years oll, for $90; 6 
yearlings at $12 each; and 3 pairs of two-yeer old steers re- 
mained in his yards which had been trained to the yoke, were 
well matched gnd thrifty, for which he asked $82, but woald be 
glad cf an offer of something less than that. A. C. Holbrook 
cleared his yards by the sale of 7 ‘fair yearlings to Mr. Rice at 
$8.50 per head. 

8. A. Maxfield soll a very nice pair of well-matched, straight, 
long-bodied oxen, 7 ft. 2in ,6 year old, fur $135; one pair, 6 
ft. 11 in., 7 years old, for $119; one pair 6 ft. 10 in, 6 years 
old, for $105 ; and four we?l-fatted beef oxen, luid at 4100 tbs., 
to Col. Dana fur 8c ¥ tb. 

Lambert Hastings sold 99 lambs for $3.75, 108 for $4.00, 110 
for $4 25 and 65 selected cossets and rich lambs at $5.75, or, by 
estimate, about 6c ¢ tb. on live weight at market; W. H. Smith 
sold 90 sheep and lambs at $3.50. E. Woodruff sold a lot of 
sheep and lambs at $4.25 each, one lot of about 100 small 
sheep and lambs were svld for $3.25; Robert Fictcher, whose 
eye for fat sheep is regarded am ng the keenest, went up Cana- 
da way last week and brought back 51 lambs with a few older 
cossets, just such as suited him, and such a lot, the butchers say, 
as has scarcely ever been seen in this market, weighing 5080 ibs., 
which he sold to Dupee & White at 7c 4” lb. People were look- 
ing at the mutton, this morning, at the market. 
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